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*BSTRACT . ^ 

Presented are background information, discussion 
groqp reports, and addresses from a citizenship conference held xn 
"^shinqton, D.C. in May 19^8. Sponsored by the Citizenship Committee 
of the National Education Association and the United States 
jj^partment of Justice,, the conference centered on the theme. 

Citizenship: Rights and Responsibilities." Speeches and discussion 
are presented on three ma jor' topics: ttoe. world -minded American 
^^^izen, l^asic human rights and attendant responsibilities, and 
citizenship in action in the local community. Speaker s inqluaed 
^ducators^r college presidents, /government officials, politicians, 
■embers of the clergy, foundation and non-profit organization 
^^presentati ves, congressmen, and media representatives. Summaries 
discussion on the major topics revealed group concensus on issues 
iiicluding that Americans should become world-minded citizens, find 
•ays of achieving jointly held values democratically, support 
agencies working toward mass communication, set standards and 
patterns of action to assure human rights, support equality of 
opportunity, realize that all communities are* interdependent,^ and 
^^Ifill citizenship duties on local, state, and national levels. 
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Thrfk fairlis have we: legislation, educatioti, participation, and 
tlie greatest of these is participation. Participation means 
thilt all of us, everyone, regardless of faith, race, sex, ethnic 
background, regardless of narionnlity, get together. Participa- 
tion means tliat the world geis ^tog^rjier to solve its problems. 
This is an ideal to which we hold with strength and tenacity. 

— THIHI) THUMBNAIL REPORT 
/ THIHI) NATIONAL CONj-HRIiNCX' ON ClTIZHNSHir 
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' * ' Clkirk Emu Hn^h 

Secretary of State in the Cal)ine;ts of t^'o Presidents- 
Appointed to the United States Supreme Court twice, in- 

' two different adniiiiistrations, the second time to serve for 

•eleven years as .Chief Jiislicf— ' 
Him^'ellso^near the Presidency that when the ration went 

td sleep oiiAvember 7, 19f6, he was thought to be elected-^ 

r ,' 

. Charles'Evans Hughes has a secure place in American history, 
•The enpre nation grievetht Jiis passing August 27, IM8. 

Mr.' Hughes, in informal and formal speech, and in actions, 
'sought always to place emphatic va.'iic on the American heri- 
tijge of citizens1iip~its responsibilities as well as its rights. 
He lent the prestigt' of his name as Honorary Chairman for 
,b()th the Sccflftd National Conference on Citizenship in Bos- 
•ton' and the Third National Conference jn- Washington. , 
Aiiiong his mourners arc those organizers of and delegates to 
'these Conferences who felt the strength of his faith and the 
greatness of his wisdom.. One of Mr. Hughes'^^ public acts 
was to send greetings to the Third Natto|]al Conference. 

f 
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THE.WHITC HOUSE V 
WASHINGTON 



M 11, m 



Fy d«;ar I'r, Utornflv (Sener^lJ 
I 

It la a i:enuln« pleasure to extend ciy hearUfllt 
p;eHinf:3 and slncereat wishes to ill thoac participetifif; in 
the Third national Conference on Cilizenrhip « a conferenca 
90 tinely and bo itspc^ant. , 

Ihcre ifl no more prcci?ufl poasession to<1ay than 
Udted Statfla citiienshiR. A nation la do atroncer than ita 
citizenry, With r^ny problema facln;; us itiily In tbia per- 
pUxlnp ani trying; era, it is vital tlut w have a unity of 
purpose to the end Uiat freedoB, Justice, and opportunity, 
liood win and hipplnM* ^y b« assurod oij'jtjlves and peoples 
evffjTvherB. 

Efforts tb ake and keep Africa stroni; are all- 
Inportant to our lifltlon,'9 welfare. Organizations that the 
conference reprosenta are cjr country'? life lines - atlimi- 
latiftf^ the' best and adding atrenfith to kerlcan IMnj^. Tliey 
. have treoendo'js Influence and can make a significant 'contr I - 
kution to the cauie o( better citizenship and f^ood^Rovefnment, 



/ 1 feel 'surrthat the deliberations of tlie^ conference 
k the rlfihts and risponslblUtles of citizenship will have i 
/constnictive and lasllnp, effect on the future of our beloved 
country I . 



//ery sincerely you] 




The Honorable ' ' 
The Attorney General, 
Kashin^ton, D* C, 
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'a ' * , I ^ I 

I ' , 
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Americiin/iifizenship, and profc^jor {\\ Government. and Politics, 
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BfiLMONT FARl.l:Y,,direcrftr, Press and Radio Relations, National 
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William ]. FlynW, tducatronal adviser, Airiericlia Jjmiot Red Cross 
GEmUl]*: Hankamp, executive secretary; Association for Sii(/er\;ision 
: ancKCurriculum" Development, National Education, Association 
Merrill F, HARJSHORfj, executive secretary, NiirionapCouncil for the 
. ^ Social Studies,. National l:diicatioij Association 

HuBEiW/HURT, diredor of research, ItoySciHifrf^^^^ « 
F. ErnIiST Johnson, executive secretary/ Departtilenr^ of Jto^ and 
Education, Federal Council of (|tircl||^^il^^^^ ^ 
. MpROECAi Johnson, president, H()\vld;tl^i\-^j^|;: 
Sidney G. Kusworm, chairman, Natiorial AmerbrtisTO&ihijsion, 

Ralph McDonald, executive secretary, DcpartilJient o|Higher*Ediication, 
Na|W Education Associ&n \ 
^ ' ■ Julius^Mf:l'I7ER, tons of Fweign.Wars ViV,- , ' 
jySTiN M^L'LER,' president. National Assoc^tipn of •Brodt^lp^ , 
Walter E. Myle, director. Ctyic idttbtion SeWice^^/' ' 
Alo Scdrr NU'i% direott^r of Special, Seryicts, Social Service Division, 
Children's Burek Federal Seainty' Agency , / 
Julius SaikHiDPR, director, Ml^nal \k\m of Social Relations ' 
' R. Worth Shumaklh, exec|tiv6 secretary, -National Americanism 

Commission, Amcfican Legion 
John W. STUDEBAKliR, commissioner, United States Office of 'Ediicatioiv 
Carl C Taylor, head, Division of Farm Population and Rural- Welfare,' 

Bureau of Agjicultur^I Economics, Departtrietit of Agriculture^ 
MlLLlCENT Taylor, editor of the Educatioii h^Xbrhtim Science Monitor 
Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary; Coopepive League of the USA 
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JosiJPii AcKHItMAf^, president, American Country Life Assixiation, Inc. 

Fl.ORiiNCl: 1:. ALlj:N,j\idge of the' United, States Circuit Court of Appeals 
fof the Sixth, Circuit 

MiM.i!? GiBiLS Arnall. 'past-gfux'tnor of Georgia, 
Hdwahd Arnold; executive vice president and treasurer, Permanent (Jiari^ 
ties Commit lee of ihc Motion Picture Industry, Inc.; co-founder of the 

1 Am All American Day I'oundation" 
AViLLIAM R. Arnold, hi}fhop; l)rigadier genenil, United States Arifiy, re- 
tired; chief of the Chaplains of the Army, 1937-19^14 
Sarah, GiiiMjN Blandi^c, prcsidentOf Vassar College 

; .HudH S. [ioN Afl, superintendent, Joliet ( Illinois ) Township High School and 
junior College • ^: ' ' , 

John H.(5assHART, aimnfissloper, of education for New Jersey 
•J' G\om BRlfiKBiANg:' Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Service, Veteraa|idniihte^ ■ 
Mrs." J. i. Blair im, l?/csit|nt! General Federation ohVomeifs Clubs * 

^ Mrs; Harold HlT/^fbTitrtN, chairman, Washington Society, Narionaf 
Civilian ReliabilitfitifiiiTrf , \ , . 

Leo M CApl|)N, ]lfe^ direct; ^ Information, United States De- 
partment cif^Justi'ce ' 

InONARD CARMK:HAliL, president' Tufts College 

LljCY P. Carnhh, secretary, Division of Education Snd Recreation, Chicago 
" X^ouncil of Social Agencies* . 

:teb CARU5i,^'Ch;iirj]ian, Displ|ced*,Persons Commission, Umted States 
' \ Dep'artment of State ,v y/'-^ « ' ■ \ 

'■' • \ Thebon Lamar CaX'DLE, assistant attorney general, United States Bepart- 
Ipent of justice ^ ' ; 

3 ^ a^HLKEN M. Champlin, teacher, Childs Elementary School, Phili\dclphia 

Henry R Chand^. director of the Administrative. Office of the United. 
' ' . States Cdlirts " ^ t ' • ■ 

Edmund Ezra Day, president, Cornell Univers^^ty 

; ,*C.t(:iL B, DliMtLLE, president, deMille Foundation' for Political Freedom 

■/'Harold W, DoddS, president, Princeton University 

Clarhnce' Addison Dykstra, provost, ^jjniversity of California at Los 
^ Angeles 

Edmund F, Erk, former Coiijiressnian from Pennsylvania 
' , . Phillip Porman, judge, United States District Court ♦ 
Wai.tkr DiiANj; Fl'li.I'R, president, Curtis Publishing Company 
Virginia CROCHiiiiON Gii.rasLi;i:Vi;, dean emeritus of Barnard College, 
Columbia University 

Frank P, Graham, president, Tlie University of Nortli Carolina 
y William Green, president, American Feder,ition of Labor 
WlLLlA?k[ F. Halsey, former admiral of tlie United States Navy 



, liARL.G. Um\m, (lean, Univtrsiiy of Pennsylvania' (.aw School, former 
United States Cofmpissioner of Imini^jration and Naturalization . ' 
■Arthur A. Hauck, president, University of Maine 
CWARUiS S. JoiiRSON, presiiltnr, Fisk Unrvcrsiiy ' ' 
, liRiC Johnston, president, Motion' I'ictnrc Association wf America, Inc, 
Ernest J. King, licet admiral, United St ites Navy, retired 
Norman T. Kirk, mnjor-fjeneral, United State); Army, retired 
JiDGAR KoiiAK, president, Wlitiial Uroadcastini; System 
Anna U. Kross, city m;igistrate, Ma^-istrates' Colts, City of New York 
SinN|V G. KiwoRM, liiajrmaii, ^tjona! pinimission on Amerianism and 

Civic Affairs, Ij'nai B'rith 
Danihl L. Marsh, president of Boston University , 
PliTER Marshall, chaplain of ^he United States Senate, and-Jiastor, New 

York Avenue Presbyterian Cluircli, Washington,]), C, 
ErNKt\). Mklby, dpan, New York University ' ,f * 

JaSTiN MiLLiiR, president, National Association of Broadcasters 
Watson B. Millkr^ cominissioncr of Immigration and Naturalization,, 

United States Depanment of Justice , ' ' ' 
John S,,Millis,. president, Univerisity of Verirotit 

Joy Elmfr Morgan, director, -Publications Division, National Education 
Association 

Wayni! MoRSii, United States Senator from Oregon ■ 
ClydK E. Murray, hcadworker, Union Settlement, -New York City 
Philip Murray, president, G)ngres,s of Industrial Organi2ati6ns 
_ Walter'E, Myer, director, Civic Education Service 
■Chester W. Nimht, fleet admiraC United States Navy; special assistant to 
. the;Secretafy of the Navy 
James F. O'NEri,, national comm.ander, The American Legion 
AngelO Patri, author and constilting educator 
Mrs. Robert P. Paiterson, joint organizer, Jmiior Army-Navy Giiild ' 
Orie L Phillips, seitior. United States circuit judge, Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Tenth Circuit 
Dan Pyle, judge, $t, Joseph Circtiit Coucj, South Bend, Indiana 
William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Ruth Shipley, chief. United States Passport Division of the State Depart- 
ment 

Willis Smith, past-presidenr, American Bar Association 
Roy Sorensqn, managing director, VMCA San Francisco 
Jonathan M. Wainwright, general, United States Army, retired 
Mrs. John L Whitehurst, extension secretary and past-president. General 
FederjtioiT of Women's Clubs 
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SUGGESTION 

If you can rcaJ only one section of this report, wc sii^^gest that you turn 
now anj rea^l the thumbnaik reports of the conference. The speakers, ^vhosc 
names ami ritlei; ^'ill tdll you with what eloquence and authority they speak, 
would be the first to urge- you to i;i,ve the reports prccdcnce, I am sure. 
Reason: The reports contain the .best thinkinij and the epigrammatic state- 
ments from approximately one thousarfd delegates, leaders from their national 
organizations and from the nation. After you have read the reports, you will 
assuredly waiit to read the speeches which helped to inspire the fine thinking 
that came out of the groups. 

Richard B. Kennan, ilmtof 
Citlmihip Conjcreme Pro^tm jor 
O A the Natiotid Eiucaiion Amckion* 
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• 

, , ' ; ' ' , Challenge 

• ' ftit deniocracy) jWcd i^^^ ' 

>.i^:ld toeetfier' tomorrows world! >' ' : \ 

I^^V4 Accept Responsibilities lliat are the counter-babncc against which 
^^'^'^figflts miist 1^ 

;•" This- challenge confronts not^oftly individuals but orgaaizations, not v 

m\) single groups btit all die groups 'tliat rflight-work together toward ilic 
,,;'miitual alerts Enlightened, cons^ifcpiioiis, and'progressive-^itizcns with 
^ both courage to tackle and :>bilityip sol^ve the ^periloiis 'problems of today. 

4 ' 

History . • 

The series of national citizenship conference^ chat began^n Fhiladelphia, 

May 17-18, grew out of the effort of the Citizenship Committee 

of the Nati'on?l Education Aviation to discover what was being done in 

the field of citizenship and to cooperate wi h other organizations working 

in the same area, Both tll^lrfst conference in Philadelphia and the second 

conferQnil^lf^'Boston, May 8-10, 1947, had the advice and cooperation of 

the United'Statcs Department of Justice, imdcr the administration of The 

Honorable Tom C. Clark, Attorney Gi^icral. In the third-conference the 

Department of Justice "became co'Sponsor with the Association. 
.. , " 

Objectives of the Conference 

To re-examine the functions and duties of American citizenship in 
todays world; 

To a5sist in .the development of more dj^namic procedures for making 
citizenship more effective; 

To indicate the ways and means by which various organizations may 
contribute concretely to the development of a ^nore active, alert, enlightened, 
conscientious, and progressive citizenry in our country. 

Theme 

For the Third National Conference, the AJIvisory Committee suggested 
as the theme 

"Citizenship: Rights and Responsibilhies"' 
The program, centering on this diemc, was divided into three parts, 
each introduced by a keynote speech and followed by a discussion period. 
Varying from the pattern of previous years where conferees discussed 

ERiC [12] 



backghouni) an^ Purpose ' 13 

the contribution-;, of special-iniere!;t grtA'Ps to citizenship, this year all 
groups/, considered simultaVieously the san^^* problems: " 

1. The world-minded American ^itizc^ 

2. Basic human fighfs and attendant Responsibilities / 

3. Citizenship in action i^n thcjoc*^' community. 

Reasons for the'C^^ifettnces 

* ■ In calling the national conterenjes citizenship, the committee it), 
charge has had in mjnd from ^he beginning the following pertinent points^ 

Thttt never before in the history of ih^^^'ofld has it been .so important' - 
to ke^p civic 'interest' and particip^'ition at a high level; \. 

7k[ there are many leading national ^^ganizations which play a part ' 
\ ^ or can play a part jn developing b^^^er practices in good citizensbip;^ 

' Tk these organizations arc jill independendy, with much 
^'.duplication and witji^var^ying d^^^^es of success; 

Uiil the cortributidns of these organi^^itions have had real jaluc, and 
that this value can be incr^^ised "^any fold if the various group 
efforts are (joordinated; i 

TlhU there are practices, prograins, an^ techniques which are effective 
in developing/good citfeasbip-^^^ other practices, programs, and' 
techniques wjfiich are of Joubtfu' or negative value; 

Tk there is need for a concerted nat'^^^^^vide effort lo evaluate and at* 
tempt to improve the prog^^ms various- groups; 

Tim there is often a tendency for sincerely interested groups to pay 
more attention to-the dramatic n^d spectacular; . 

Tk there is likewise the danger of a g.^^^p developing programs which 
have more results in the Way of publicizing the group itself than in 
developing effective and construct'^'^ cirizenship; , ^ 

Tk the ineffectiveness of such progrJ^^s often comes not from wilful 
desire to advertise one s good dee'l^' but from a lack of knowledge 
of types of programs which have Proved successful; 

'Tk it would, therefore, be highly desif^'^le to bring together in confer- 
ences representatives of the vari^^^^ outstanding civic, religious, 
educational, professional, industri*'^') labor^ and communications, 
groups of the country who ^ould Sive several days' serious atten* , 
tion to the concrete objectives stiited on the opposite page. 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 

SlJNDAV, MAY 1(5 

Sylvan Theater, Washington Monument Grounds 

District of Columbia "I Am an American Day" Program 
Chairman of the committee: Herbert J. Jacobi , ^ 

3:00 to 6:00 P.M, 
Great Hall, Department of |ii£tuj 

Registrattj^^a|H^ 

Monday^ May. 17 ^ ' 
9:00 a.m. .to 6:00 P.M. < . 

Great Hall, Department of Jusfi'ce 

Registration and Exhibits 

10:00 Ai : 
Auditorium, Department of Interior 

Opening General Session 
Presiding: Dr. John W. Stiidebaker, Mki %m Omniimm oj 

Utmm 
^lusic: United States Army Band 
Massing of Colors: American legion National Guard of Honor 
Invocation: Dr, Frederick Brown Harris, Utot, Fomirj hkihoik , 
Church 

; Greetings from the President and Welcome to the Conference' 
The Honorable Tom C Clark, Mme) Qmri oj the Umiid Smu 

Greetings from the Honorary Chairman of the Conference, The Honor- 
able Charles Evans Hughes 

General Theme o{ the Conference: Citizenship-Rights ;ind Responsi- 
bilities 

The Honorable Carl B. Hyatt, Ihileil Smw DcparWrn oj justice 
Keynote for Afternoon Discussion: The World-Minded American 
Citizen 

Dr. William G. Carr, /Imckc Secrcliirj, I^iiimd FJudUm 
Amckion 

Retirement of Colors: Aniericin Legion National Guiird of Honor 
1/'15 J. 

/ Luncheon* Informal 

2:00to.l:30,.p.M, 

First Sessioii of Discussion Groups 



/ / 



7:00 nu 
StatlcT Hotel, Presidential Room 

: Banquet, Informal , 

Ptcsiding: The Honorable Willis Smith, hil-hrnhnl^ Ammum Bur 
//I Assuci;uion 

^^/Jn vocation: Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, Wdin^ton Hebrew Con- 
ij ^re^ittion 

First Thumbnail Reports 

Dr, Ruth Cunningham, Amke Projesmf Tmhers College, (Mmn- 

■ hittf Uniminj 

Address: Basic Human Rights and Attendant Responsibilities, with 
Particular Reference to the Naturalixd Citizen 
The Honorable Watson B. Miller, wmmoner^ hnwigntlm and 
l^almlizdtion Smice 

Keynote for morning discussion: Basic Human Rights and Attendant 
Responsibilities , ^ ■ 

Dr. I V. Smith, Projmor^j Phikcphjf Unhmitj oj Chkqo 
Tuesday, May 18 ^ 

9:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M, t 
Great Hall, Department of Justice 

Registration and Exhibits 

.9:00 to 11:30 A.M^^ 

Secc^nd Session of Discussion Groups 

12:15 P.M. . 
Washington Hotel, Hall of Nations 

General Luncheon 

Presiding; Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, Chkl Children^ Fed- 
ml Securilj A^evcy 

Invocation: Colonel Alfred C Oliver, Xkaplm oj ^atmi' 

Second Thumbnail Reports: Dr, Ruth Cunningham 

Address: A Practical Experiment in Citizenship Training on the Local 
Level 

The Honorable Robert G, Simmons, Chiej l0ice^ Siiprmc Court 
oj !:^ehnka ■ 

Keynote for AfiernoSn Dikiission: Citizenship in Action in the Local 
Cominunity 

Mrs. Rhea M. Eckel, Exccutm Secntarj, l^ew York Slak Ciikm' 
Coiwdl ' ■ ■ 
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2:00 to 3:^0 P.M. 

Third Session of Discussion Groups 

3:50 P.M. 

. The White House 

Presidenl's Reception ^ 

7:00 P.M. 

Constitution Hall ' , , ' 

A 

General Session 

Presiding:, Dr, Wilbd E. Givens, hmitw^ Smeturj^dlmal hln- 

cation Amcidiion k. i 

Music; SyAipliony of Americana, United Stafes Marine Band 

Massing of the Colors: Junior Daughters of Aitierican Revolution ' ^ 

National Anihem and Pledge of Allegiance: Entire Assembly 

, Address: "No Greater Joy, No Greater Duty' 

The 'Honorable Tom Clark, Aimmj Genml oj the Umtei Htm - ^ 

Americas Town Meeting^of the Air: How Should Democracy Deal with 

, Groups That Aim To Destroy Democracy? y 

' Participants: 

Senator Robert A, Taft of Ohio 

Kepresentative Richard M. Nixon oj Qlijom 

The Honorable Thurman W. Arnold, Pornkr jmtice, Cimil Cotirt 

oj AppC(fh, Diitrict oj Cohmhui 

Mr. Ralph R McGill, Um^ Alhinta Coimution 

Dr. George V. dmj;]i, Moderator 

Retirement of Colors ^ 

. ' i . 

Wednesday, May 19 

10:00 A.M. 

Auditorium, Department of Interior ^ 

Final Session , 

Presiding: Dr, Earle t Hawkins, Chairman^ Ciiiimhip Comtnittee. 
Natioml Education Amcialionf ad hmlent, State Teachers Col 
le^ejowm^ Marjiand 

Music: United Stares Army Band * , ^ 

Invocation: The Very Reverend Lawrence C Gorman, S. IfPrendent, 
Georgetown ikiiwitf i 

Third Thumbnail Reports: 'Dr, Ruth Cunningham 
'Closing Address: A free and Faithful Citizen 

The Honorable Donald R. Richberg, Author and Attorney 
National Anthem 
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; ' DISCUSSION GROUP LEADERS ^ 

For each groups fir\t lined ;j the iimm chairmn; mnd, the reports ^ 
chairman. 

' ' / Gf^}/^/) J-M. CHANNING WAGNER, assistant superintendent of schook^ 

mington, Delaware— representing Kiwanis International as iminediate 
i ^ pas(| governor; CHARLES E. BISH, principal McKinley High School, 
i Washington, D.C 
Group 2-HARRY BARD, assistant director, Department o/ Education, Balti- 
jnore; noah C TURP^N, superintendent, Owensboro Public Schools, 
' ; Owensboro, Kentucky 

V Croup 3-WHlT BROGAN, director of field ^taff. Bureau for Interciikural 

|- ' Education; WILBUR F. MURRA, assistant secretary. Educational Policies 
Cmimission,NEA 

Group ^-FRANCIS horn, dean, McCoy College, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; RUTH COY^^ER LITTLE, assistant director. Division of Publi-'^* 
cations, NEA , - - ^ 

Group )-PAUL DOUGLASS, president, American University; XYLE w. ASHBY,^ 

associate director. Division of Publications, NEA ' 
Group 6-ROBERT B. HUDSON, Director of Education and Opinion inroad- 
casts, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.; JULIAN Q. ALDRICH, as- 
' sistant professor of education, New York University " 
Group 7— ROBERT A. WALKER, director, Institute of Citizenship, Kansas 
State College; everett c preston, director. Division of Adult Educa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department of Education 
' Group 8-DAN PYLE, judgCj St, Joseph Circuit Court, South Bend, Indiana; 
ABRAHAM B. KAPPLIN, dircitor, National Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, and director. National Commission on Americanism and Civic 
Affairs, B nai Brith 
Gfotip 9— A. t. mollegen, professor of Christian ethics. Theological Semi- 
nary, Alexandria, Virginia; LEO SHAPIRO, director, Department of 
Education, Anti-Defamation League ^ 
Group iMlARGUERlTE H. BURNETT, director, Adult Education, Delaware 
Department of Public Instruction; slilRLEY COOPER, assistant director, 
» Division of Rural Service, NEA . ' 
Group J /—EDWIN ^, MINER, associate commissioner. United States OHice 
of Education; SAMUEL EVEREIT, director, Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Chapter, Junior Red Cross 
Group 12— LAWRENCE A. OXLEY. assistant Veterans' Employment Repre- 
sentative, United States Department of Labor 
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Qnup U-M.\a K.EUHiiR, School of Ediicntinn, New York Uni\'ersrty; 

. rais M. CI.ARK, a^^istam j^ector, Division of Rural Service, NEA 
CroHp i4-BEVi!RLfiY M/fiOYl? executive secretary, Department of Social 

• Relations, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; JOHN 
w, DAVIS, presiJem, West Virginia ?tjte College 

Cmip /5-MERRlI.I. F, liARTSnJbRN, executive sccretaf)>), National Council 
' for the. Social Studies. UEA; Mils, ARTHUR '(;. LAITMAN, national direc- 
tor of B'nai B'rith Women's Activities 

• Gri)up l^-w\ A. PRICK, \f^xwell praduate 'School af Citizenship add 

Publif Affairs; i.EWis PAyi. Tonfc, edftot,;5o(:M/ Eiuuiljon, Journal of 
' , the National Couhcil for the Serial. Studies 'i' 
■ 'Group J7-pm A. LEDLIE, Nafi'drfij^MCA; abram ORIOW, B'nai B'rith 
- Group IS-il hVl vcjNiSis, general counsel, Immigration and Nitura)) 
.ization Service; United 'States Department of Justice; toward r, 
ANDERSON, chief,' Instructional Problems, division of Secondary Edto-, 
__^tion, United States Office of Education , . , 
iimfl9~m t fiODaSN, executive director, Mayor's Comm'ittee on 
■ Unity of New York 'Gty; FRANCIS j, daly,' director (if adjustment 
' servifes, Basi'on Public Schools 

Group 20-ANNA Jt^KROss, city magistrate, Magistrates' Court, City of 
New York; dennison l, RUSSINOW,' senior, St. Petersburg (Florida) 
Hifeh School ' ■ " r 

Gro)if2l-m\i\m B. WELCH, president,, United States Wional Student 
Association, Berea College; WiUjAM' j. I'iynn, national education 
• adviser, American Ainior Red Cross 

G>fl///r 22--JOSEPH AiJZ, Citizenship Education Study, Detroit; H, H. , 
GILES, executive director. Bureau for Intercultur^ Education 

Group 2j-GERTRUDn hankamp, executive secretary, ^Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, NEA; DURRllT c HARRINGTON, 

• extension professor, West Virginia University ■ ■ 

Group 'I4~mu M, liCKEi,, exautive secretary, New York State' Citizens' 

Council; HHANKLIN I iiURDiinn, editor, National foundation for 
f. Education in American Citizenship,,and jirofessor of Government and 

Politics, University of Maryland ' - , 

Group 2^-jOANNA 7. CONNELL, assistant director in Departfiicnt of Prac- ■ 
■ ticc and Training, Boston Public SchoAs; MIliDRliD LENNHR, assistant 

director. Division of Publications, NEA • ' 
Group 26-HYMAN M. FORSTiiNZER,' chief, Field Service Division, National 

Inftitute of Social Relations; fred a, Forbes, Field Reptesentative, 

New Jersey Education Asswiation 



^ frotip 27-(:ar?,ile bolt/)N-,smith, counsel to^the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense; GERAI.n m. van'pooi, director of Student Activi- 



tics, Natipnal As. 
Group 2S-\ViUJAM 



ioci;jfidn of Scconddry-School Principals, NEA 
SHOiiiiocK, 'editor," Cm Lmkr, Civic Education 



•Service; GORDON Tolh> edit*; I'bc l\U(l)mt 



X 
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' The entire co' :cnc? was saddened by ilie siiddcn deal| on May 18, of Joscj)h 
' K, ^oltz coordinator jn the Citizenship ^^catltolStiidy of the Detroit 
Public Schools.. Mr. Bollz was serving as disciis5]on\kaifman of Cirou|Jfc^2. 
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lii} The jotrii not one oj.firJwji the kih) huk(}\ fimk^ 
Met^, , , , ih] The if, dmo.if^ji^oin cxceplm, (t {ar ^reitter 

remrce f}\kden ihm jve rem (c) Ledifi pliaM] 

projemnd kaHers IwhtchjnclmM oj m), kni'toAtit^ " 
pkd^ (0 their im oj kiiMn\ mthet ihan-me their inmuce ' 
' to develop kdenhip in ofherL h}} leden, pmuldyM^^ in,^, 

1infiienl^ijd.orimiii\m^ (ml thit ifMes vunj oj. us], imt to , 
iinr^m Ikclmtip to ftfrilm jbe pitrt^cuk Irimmim, uiilkr 
\lw] \o kd^eople nj wnp that nk imporimt to 'them, U) Ledm^ 
'^ooil lmeu, mer^e when mini potlb process' uppM to the 
Mmi oj reel prohlemi Predetermiiiei 'jaif-himi hop'' \re . 
An ^ooi lederi ijj Munj oj h^e ikm about Icden mi 
kdenhip fend to be irmin^ io. itdhe leder^bh we limM hl^ 
bii enough to mo^nhe their rMilj 'ij we are to he true lederj 
oj peopk . ' ^\ 

' • - ■ ■ j . —Third- Tliiimbnail Report 
Third ^Nanonal Corif^W on Citizenship 
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FEATURES OF THp CONFERENCE 

"I i^m an American Day" 

"I Am an American^ay,' Sunday, Ikjlij^ 1948, was to be observecl 
by a gigantic Dutdpor celebration in the Sylvan Tlieater, Washington Monu- 
» mcnt grounds with the Ipcal 1 Am an America Day" Committee in charge 
of theivrangements. Conference delegates were tcf be guests of honor. That 
fain prevented this 'opening feature of the program was one bkhe disap- 
pointments of the conference. ' . 



/ 



fption at the White House 

"^The hundreds of. delegates to "the 'Conference gathered on Tuesday 
afternoon at 3:5^ in the Rose Garden ii the Whit^ Hqfise where they 
were received by the President. President Truman spoke informally to the 
grou^ fforti' tl\e gallery of the Executive 0^, welcbming the delegates to 
the city and 'urging a world view of Ainjrican citizenship responsibilities, 

^ . J Town JWceting of the Air 

America's Town Meeting of the Air moved to Washington for its 
regular broadcast, on Tuesday^^ evening, Mi^y 18. Outstanding speakers pre- 
sented pros and cons on "How Should Democracy DeaPWith Groups that 
Aim, to Destroy.Deraocracy" For excerpts from this feature, see' the table 
of contents. ' 



REPORTS OF THE CONFERENCE 



Exhibits \ , 

In the Great Hall o^the Department of Jusdce, and in rooms designated 
for recordings and movies in the WillarJ Hotel, aj)proximat^ly 75 national 
.organizations or other agencies exhibited citizenship materials during the 
Third National Conference. Evan E. Evans was in charge of exhibits, Ver- 
non G. Danieron in charge of motion-picture and recordings demonstrations. 
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THUMBNAIL REPORTS OF oiSCUSSION GROUPS 




First Report, Monday, May 17 * ' 

TOPIC: THE WORLD-MINDED AMERICAN CITIZEN 

b 

u Ladies and Gentlemen of the Third National Conference on Citizenship; 

This is the first report t\ you jrovi you, by way of your reports chairman, 
concerning the work of the discussion groups this afternoon. , ' , 

As you know, the topic was 'The World-Minded 'American Citizen." 
We discussed tw(^ kinds of things this afternoon: one deals with the "whaf", 
and tke other vjidi. the "how.' What kind of a person is a world-miiided 
citizen? How can-we acl|eve a world-mjifijcd citizenry? ' 

first, for the 'what.' We seem to agree, in all of our* groups, that a 
good American citizen must be a worlj-minded citizen. Whenever we 
talk of the duties and privileges of cidzenship, we mean not only national 
citizeaship, but international citizenship as well; moreover, as we develop 
good international citizens we are making good Americans. 

As one group put it. we believe world education involves (a) an 
understanding of the realities of. war; (b) an understanding toward what 
technology is leading us; (c) jm understanding of our economic, social 
and cultural interdependence. But we must recognize that there is a range 
of thinking of what we mean, by world-mindedneS^— from mere awareness, 
to responsible action. It is obvious we need more and clearer thinking 
as to what we mean when we say "world-mindedness." Each citizen must 
ask "Where am / on the scale?" What do we want to be when we say- 
we want to be "world-minded"? WhatJ|!a world-minded citizen? 

Let's recognize it is not easy for us to define our positions. It is going 
to take some tough thinking to know what we want, whal5;we mean. We 
are going ro have to see ourselves as others see ui; we are 'going to have 
to understand the "thought processes of others. But no matter how tough 
(he job may be, we seem to iigrec, in our small groups, that it is one 
we must face if we are to be world-minded citizens. S 

We seem to agree^ in general/ that the world-minded crfizen must 
think in bigger terms than mere nationalism. As Americans, as w^orld 
citizens, we must quit being merely those who pat themselves on the 
^ back; we have to be more than people who pull themselves up by their 
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' own boor straps; we have to start extending our hands and lifting our' 
eyes (and I dare anybody to mix more metaphors in one sentence). 

Rut tflaybe the "how" of developing world-mindedness is even more 
important mm the "what." We may know what we want, bur how are 
.' we going to get that way? And I diink it was encouraging that in our 
groups this afternoon there were more comments on the "how" than on 
the^vhar;' « ' ,j 

Job No. 1, ,ir seems, in thejninds of all people in all groups, taking 
priority in time and importance, is ridding ourselves of fear— fear of 
' change, fear that the oilier fellow will get ahead of us, fear that leads to 
witch hunting, fear that leads to narrow nationalism, fear that leads \p 
hate, fear that lends to ni And nol less important, perhaps, we must rid 
ourselves of fear tliat leads to apathy, to an idea tha^ nodiing matters. 
Weinust rid ourselves of the fear that leads to an attitude that it isn't 
■ wtoh the struggle. Fear, by whatever name, is, in our modern world, 
de?tli in disguise. Job No. 1, then, is ridding ourselves of fear, 

Job No. 2, as indjcated by all the groups meeting this afternoon, is 
development of better mearf to communication. First, we need to com- 
municate our values. Even more iniportant, perhaps, we need to find 
means to achieve values jointly and cooperatively-democratically. We 
need to get together, as nations, in setdng standards of what we mean 
by liberty and justice. We need to think together. As one group put it, 
"We are sunk before we start if we think, as Americans, that we know 
all the answers and are to /con vert', the rest of the world." Communica- 
tion is a two way street. We, as , Americans, mu'st understand the world, 
and we want tke world to understand us. 

We would Rke other nations to know about our Constitution and 
odier papers that are basic to American life. We would like them to know 
our customs and ideak ^e would like to know more about the /basic 
■ ideas and ideals of others. We imt know more about the "basic ideas and 
ideals of odiers, if there is to be joint thinking Beyond this, there is, a', 
need to know each other as people, We learn by trying, by living, by be- 
longing-let's get togedier and try it. Let's give yniith a chapce to be " 
active citizen^ and to take responsibility in our society. Let's recognize 
there must be ways for till of us to ckyhings together, to live rog^ether. 

One way to better human relations is to provide programs of exV 
change-exchange of teachers, members of youth groups, specials iti 
many fields; exchange of ideas| exchange of correspondence; exchange of 
films, of radio programs, of newspapers. But to say it again, all groups 
felt it to be most important that we learn to know each other di people. 
Let's make sure that everyone hJs a chance to be a part, to belong to an 
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expanding group. Only in this way, working together, belonging together, 
can we achieve a common understanding, 

One group underlined this as bportant; "Let's get it straight as we 
communicate. We can't let a distorted press or radio make up our minds 
for us. We musr know fact as it Knowiqjj fact should be a major em- 
phasis in programs of citizenship.'/ " 

Citizenship isn't based on puke intellect alone, however. We need to 
exploit symbols. We need to have a feeling of "oneness"; a feeling of "we- 
ness" in our relations, as well as an understanding of fact. 

A third problem, enjphasized by all groups, had to do with the need 
to start home in developing world-mindedness. Let's work in out own 
backyards. We must f^hange ideas among, organizations such as those 
represented here. We must organize action to achieve basic human rights. 
We must eliminate discrimination. We must learn toV^lve out group 
reljitions witW|i our own communities, if we are to^be world^inded citizens. 

We haljtf^vailable to us at .home many avenues. We have places to 
w()fk; in out schools we can provide equal opportunity if we tty. We must 
provide this' qual opportunity; We must provide an opportunity for 
youngsters in schools to learn to face issues and learn how to handle them. 
In our communities, thru women's clubs, PTA's, labor groups and other 
citizens' groups, we must leatn to face om problems. And as national citi- 
zens we must learn to support the UN and Unesco. 
) Particularly do we need agencies for mass communication, It seemed 
.to several groups that our current agencies of mass communication have 
not adequately accepted their responsibility, 

■As we work toward world-mindedness, we need to work both (rom 
the fp down and from the bottom up. The urgency of events calli for 
cjuiageous leadership, and for the discovery of new leaders. It calls, too, 
foi mass movements of groups of titizens. 

Let's remember this: The laboratory for developing world-mindedncss 
is our own home town. We can starr at home and make it work. More- 
over, let's be sure that we do some down-to-earth thinking, not indiilging / 
in mere enthusiasm. Let's make sense. Let's be understandable, and let's/ 
use words that people understand. 

"Citizenship must include all of us," say most of ''c groups. Citizen 
ship education is' not merely for children and youth. It is iot you, for me, 
for our neighbors. It is not just kid stuff, but must be the stuff of living 
for all of u,s. No, it is not just kid stuff, but let us recogt)ize that prejudices 
ate often learned very early and, therefore, we will need to give some 
speciid emphasis to education for our citizens who are growing up. They 
are our hope for the future. 
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There was^ome discussion, in several groups, concerning gifts and * 
relief to people in underprivileged countries. "Jt is innpOft:>nt now; they"' 
say, "It is a stopgap, But for die long-term job, after^ we nfi^et the im- 
„ mediate emergencies, lets remember that gifts will not be as important 
as recipre^il thinking," 

Lets recognize too, that in many respects we are doing ajprett/ im- 
portant job now, Mi^ch is now going on that is significaiy. Let's get • 
together and exchange our experience and coordinate ourjlforts. "If 
Ireall^' umf^io do it, we cm do it," is the feeling of maiiy groups. As one 
group put it, "There are no barriers to world-mJndedne\ that education 
can't solve" thru developing better information, attifude's, and dignity of mind! 

"LetVnot stop with this 'conference," say many groups. Ihis is only 
a beginning," Each person at this inference becomes a catalyric agent 
in his organization and area of work. ' . ■ ^ 
^ One group reports a quotation from a citizen: "My wife, she got her * 
citizenship papers. She is so happy she is a-crying," Can we say the same? 
Can we create .this attitude for world-mindedness? Can we be so hap'py we 
are world-minded that we are "a-crying7 

Perhaps the gist of it is this: We have taken a tuck in time; we have-^ 
put a pleat in space; if we are to live comfor-tably in this tight world, 
we must let^ut the old seams of our thinking, 

i Second Report, Tuesday, May 18 

TOPIC: BASIC HUMAN RIGHTS AND ATTENDANT 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Ladies ani Gentlemen of the Third National Conference on Citizen- 
ship: This is the second report to you from you, by way of your reports 
chairman, concerning the work of the group discussions this morning, The 
topic was "Basic Human Rights and Attendant Responsibilities." 

Yesterday, in discussing world-mindedness, you said that one place to 
start was in our own back yards. Today we have been examining these 
back yards~our communities, our nation-and ■ have found them not 
whcJjy problem-free. Some of the problems we have to face, you say, are - 
tlil^Too often we talk a nice language while we practice a dirty creed, ^, 
a cr" of intolerance and discrimination. We have in this country, whether 
we like to admit it or not, both first-class and second^lass citizens. We 
shall never be truly a democracy as long as we force a second-dass citizen- 
ship on some. No citizen can be truly first class until all are first class. 
Democracy is not worthy of the hame unless it is a democracy for every- 
one, with equal rights, equal privileges, equal responsibilities for all. ' 
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y ' The fault, you say, is not iiljviiys in one directii)n; both minorities and 
" majorities contribute to this difliciiky, and both must mend their fence!;. 

One ^'roup has given ils a yardstick for mca.siiring the person w.ho is 
a citizen of this oninrry, a first-da.ss cifizcn; A measure of freedom ;md 
democracy is the extent to which the individual is able to make his maxi- 
mum contribution thru his own initiative. 

Another groOp snys it should always be kept in mind that equality of 
opportunity does nor mean identity. Moreover, we need to recognize that ' 
j . our differences are perhaps less differences of region than differences of 
value patterns, regardless of geography. As one group said, the interest in 
racial discrimination was so keen that most of the time was devoted to it, 
but the difference of viewpoint was definitely not regional. ^ 

Nojt only must we be wilhng to face the probleinsf^^rther, we 
must be willing to face the facts of what we must d6 about them. These 
are your suggestions: * 

The federal government can help. The major function of the federal 
government, you say, is in assuring human rights in ways such as providing 
money to assist in equalization, political equality, adequitte educadon for 
all, health, and alleviation of any group which is suffering from oppression. 
The government must set standards and patterns of action. 

It is important that we have strong nafional leadership and national 
■ ' action, but national action can't stand unless it has support from state and 
local organizations and individuals, and that means you and me. 

Mojt groups say, "We support by word and by action the report of 
the President's Committee on Civil Rights.' However^ there are some who 
do not agree. One group took a vote which came out twelve to five. In 

/ 

Redn^ left to. ri^hl: Dan Pjk jili^e, Si hcpb Circuit (Mtt, South Benl 
hdim: hth Cmmn^hm, mmtc projmj, 7mkrji Colle^Ct Coltmhin 
Vnhmitj: Me T. Hawkim, pmident, Stale Teitclm College, Towm, Matf 
land; Tom C Ckk Attornej Genml of the Vnitd States 
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Other words, it seems that we have a lot of hard, tough thinking to do if 
we are to know where we stand on this issue. 

Another group decided th;it the Committee on Civil Rights ought to 
have added to it some other points. These are the ones ihey would like 
to have added: the right to belong to the national group as a useful 
and productive member, and to live out ones days free from fear of 
w^int; (b) the right to listen; and (c) equality of opportunity, socially, 
politically, economically, educationally, and spiritually for everyone in our 
^ country. 

' Many groups discussed the relative merits of legislation or educarion. 
Should we try to solve our problems by legislation or by education? 'It 
isn't "either or," it seems, but rather, "both and". 

Our laws are improving, according to many groups. Recent Supreme 
Court decisions are helping implement citizenship, economic and social 
rights. But laws that die in the dust of law books are no laws at all. 
When we have the laws, it Is our job as citizens to see that they are enforced. 

Perhaps there is a greater force than legislation in education, and 
perhaps there is a greater force than either legislation or education in 
participation. Participation, you say, is the keynote in the development of 
citizenship educarion for the protection and extension of human rights. 
You cannot talk people into it; you have to work them into it, And .by 
that I think this group meant we need to work together until we are all in it. 

A basic method of attaining democracy is the method of pooled judg- 
ment. We believe a major method in resolving our more difficult social 
problems can be thru the exchange of the ideas and the judgments of 
many people. This meeting, says one group, is an example of working 
together to achieve pooled judgment. Let us spread this type of problem- 
solving, they say, to organizations in Our own communities, meeting to- 
gether in small groups to solve our problems thru pooled judgment. ^ 

People have to learn to take responsibility. We learn thru practice. 
Let s help our children learn responsibility thru having a chance to practice it, 

Another way of saying this, perhaps, is that a basic element of democ- 
racy is freedom to make choices, Lets see that all of us, including our 
children, have the freedom to learn to make choices wisely. And let's get 
({) know each other as people; the best way to know each odier is to 
work together. Goodness know.s, there is enough work to do in our nation. 
Lets get together, regardless of race, religion, skin color, and monef in 
ouyjockets, and do the . job. 

National organizations can be a help to us, is many groups said. 
National organizations should help members understand what the issues 
are, the pros and cons. They should encourage discussion and encourage 

/ 
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members to exercise, their rights by voting. Organizations can take a stand 
for the essential fights set forth in the report of the Presidents Committee 
on Civil Ri'ghts. ] \u ' ; or 

Many groups said, "Let's be honest." One group said that it is im- 
poftant that from time to time we examine our assumptions. What do we 
really believe? And they suggested three possibilities. Are we really saying 
that we should concentrate on our own problems here at home and let 
achievements speak for themselves? Are we saying that we should co- 
operate with other countries in defining and helping each other to achieve 
■ human rights? Or are we saying that we want to forjc our conception of 
rights on other people? • 

lets fjfognize, says one group, that people who practice discrimination 
are bu^t almost as intensely as, if not more than, those against whom they 
discriminate. Lets recognize that in order not ;o be hypocrites, national 
organizations represented in this conference should practice equality of 
opportunity within (heir own organizations befote they issue a credo on 
democratic citizenship. We decided, says one group, that this nation should 
practice equality of opportunity within the continental limits of the United 
States before it places our democracy on a 'pedestal to be emulated by other 
nations. ' . k 

To sum up, I know of no better phrase than this: People-all people, 
everybody, everywhere— people are important. 

Third Report, Wednesday, May 19 
tUpic: citizenship in action in the local community 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Third National Conference on Citizen- 
ship: This is the third report to you from you, via your reports chairman, 
concerning the work of the group discussions yesterday afternoon. As 
you know, die topic was: "Citizenship in Action in the Local Community." » 

In our discussions yesterday afternoon we Telt that there were seven 
ideas worthy of major consideration. Our Idea No. I wjs, lets be sure 
we know ikre we are." Well, where are ^e? We are in a different world 
from that of even a few years ago. That sounds like a mere platitude, bur 
it is terrifyingly true. And too many of our organizations are like* Model 
T engines under the hoods of 19^8 Packards. They may look all right, 
but, brother, they cant get you there. 

Each community is interdependent with every other. That is another 
cliche that sounds simple but scares you when you begin to examine it. 
No longer is any one community an island, independent of other com- 
munities. Yesterday, what happened in Centerville was all that mattered . 
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in Centerville; buf, today, what happens in Washington, New York, Paris, 
London, Moscow, -Tokyo and Kukamonga makes a dWnce in Center- 
ville— and what happens in Centerville makes a difference in the world. 

Where are we? Lets face the facts. There are thousands of youngsters 
in this country who are not in school, and who haven't a chance to be. 
There are thousamls of people in this country who are second-class citizens. 
There are thousands ill-housed, under-nourished, and ill-clothed. Chambers 
of commerce may not like to admit it, but itjs true. 

Lets face the facts. Let's know where Ve are, 

Idea No. 2: Lets be sure we know where we are going and what we 
are trying to do. Well, who is to decide where we are^going,^ Who knows 
what we ought to fry to do? The answer is: We do: we, all the little 
people in all the little situations which, combined, become the big, sig- 
nificant forces of oi^ country. We, the people, know that sound progress 
comes only when we work out our own solutions. 

No long-term progress is achieved when we are told by die higher-ups 
what the solution is or ought to be, We have to work out our solutions 
ourselves. In line with this same idea, we know it is silly, first, to set 
^ up an organization and then to look for something for the^ organization 
to da We need to start with real problems and organize to solve those 
problems. It is foolish, too, to talk about cooperation for cooperation's 
sake. People learn to cooperate only when there is a job on which they 
can work* together. 

Whcte are we going? What are we trying to do? Our first job is to get 
together to think thru our problems and achieve a consensus on our 
common goals. 

Idea' No. 3: Cooperation means everybody. We cant name all the 
' everybodies" but some are so important, or are so frequently overlooked, 
that we will give them special attention. Everybody includes youth, boys 
and girls who are growing up, who are now forming habits, and attitudes 
of citizenship. Let's see that youngsters get in on our cooperation. Every- 
body includes new Americans— people who are citizens not merely as an 
accident of birth but because they chose to be Americans. A hearty^ hand- 
shake and a word of welcome are nice, but such gestures are not enough. 
New Americans must be in on our coopennion. Everybody includes minori- 
ties, people who live on the wrong side of the tracks, people who say 
"he donV' and "ain t," people who have as much money as we wish we had, 
people who have more power than we think they ought to have. All 
minorities must be in on the planning. Everybody includes people who 
don't agree with each other. It is an important job for us to see to it that 
such people, such groups, have an opportunity to meet each other face 
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to face and talk tnit their differences, liverybody iiiiiiides Joe and Helen 
iind Bill and Sue, the timid people who may feel that they have little to 
contribute, not realizing that we need them; wc must have their help if 
(here is to be community action. Everybody includes many people with 
};()(kI sense aiul {;ood ideai who don't know how to express tlicinselves. 
It is our job to see to it that the inarticulate are heard. Everybody in- 
cludes you and me, who may, because we go to meetings such as this 
and talk a lot about citizenship, believe we are theT|y fulfiling our duties. 
Far^ from it. Cfoing to meetings like this increases|our obligations, as it 
increases our awareness' of the magnitude and impAtance of the jobs to 
be done. 'Yes, c(K)peration means everybody. ' • 

Idea No. 4: We must find the people who can best help us to get 

, where we want to go and do what we want to do. In 'other words, we must 
find^ our leaders; and finding Conscientious, competent leaders is one of 

, the major tasks of democratic people, and one of the most difficult jobs.. 
There are several concepts we talked about yesterday that may help 
us: (a) The job is not one of finding the leader, but of finding leaders. 
We need many people to lead in terms of their Individual competenc;^ 
and their individual situations, (b) There is, almi^t without exception, 
a far greater resource-of leaders than we' realize. The problem^ is not so 
much the lack of leaders as it is lack of skill in locating leader^ (c) 
Leaders, particularly professional leaders (which includes many of us), 

' tend cling jealously to their area of leadership, rather than use their 
influence to develop leadership in others.^^(d) Leaders, particularly leaders 
in influential organizations (and that includes many of us), tend to use 
their leadership -to further the particular organization, raiher than to lead 
people in ways that are important to them, (e) Leaders, good leaders, 
emerge when sound gtoup process is applied to the solution of real prob- 
lems. Predetermined "fair-haired boys" are seldom good leaders, (f) Many 
of these iderfs about leaders and leadership tend to be irritating to us, 
the leaders, but we must be big enough to recognize their validity if we 
are to be jjiie leaders of people. 

Idea No. 5: Talk alone may be lots of fun, but it doesn't get the job^ 
done. We were discussing yesterday the lopic. Citizenship in Action in the 
Local Community." In all groups, you agree that a major word here is 
"action": doing something about citizenship. It means that when we leave 
this meeting tcxlay and go to our communities, we are obliged to, do, or 
to help someone else do, a better job. It is harder to get people to work 
on some types of problems than on others. Examples of some tough ones 
are housing, segregation, aid to education, and wage negotiation. But some 
of the toughest problems are among the most important. It won't be eas)'j 
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but let's see if we can't get together even in matters such as these. Words 
without deeds are pretty hollow affairs. 
' Idea No. 6: We must practice what we preach. No matter how im- 
pleasant it is, look in the mirror. This pnKess of self-examination is no 
fun and it isn't easy. But we must undertake it if wc are to fulfill our 
citizenship duty. 

Idea No. 7: Wc must know where we have been, and be aware of how 
we have moved from there to here, if we are to be wise in planning 
where we are to go next. Communities must learn to assess their pro- 
grams and their jeaders, and the best assessment is achieved through self- 
evaluation. SometilTics outside help can be useful in achieving a view of 
ourselves as others see us, but the value of the assessment lies in our 
willingness and ability to makc iiseof objective evaluations, even though 
they are uncomfortable, and they often are. ^ ' i 

As we view ourselves, we must learn to see our communities whole, 
not merely as segmented programs of various organizations. The degree 
of effective orchestration of agencies in a community is an important 
measure of the merit of each agency„as well as the community program 
as a whole. 

Well the seven ideas wie discussed then are these: 

Let's be sure we know where we are, 
" Let's be sure we know where we are going. ^ 

Cooperation means everybody. 

Letis find the people who can help us go where we want to go- 
that is, the leaders. 
Talk alone doesn't get the job done. 
We must practice what we preach. 
We must know where we have been and be aware of how we 
• have moved from there to here, if we are to be wise in planning 
where we are to go next. ' 

This is a RS. from the groups: We have enjoyed ourselves at this 
conference,' bur we have some suggestions to make for theiuture. 

a. We like having young people ar this conference, high school 
boys and girls. We have Enjoyed them so much, we think it 

is so important that they be here, we have learned so much from ■ 
them, that we hope there will be more of them at future 
* conferences. 

b. We have liked the opporamity (or discussion in\mall groups. 
We have liked our discussions so much, we believe in this method 
so strongly, we have learned so much thru discussion, that we 
recommend more time for such discussions at future conferences. 

c. We are so pleased with the thinking we have done, we are so im* 
pressed with our achievements, that we recommend that reports 
of this conference be widely distributed to groups thruout the 
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coj^htry. Such wid^ distribution of the conference reports would 
no^ only help ns lo share our thinking with othtrs, but further, 
«md^' perhaps more iniportant, would indicate what can be ac- 
complished in a cotiference of this nature, 
d. We hltve enjoyed this conference so much, it has been so mean- 
ingful^to us, that we recommend strongly that it be repeated; that 
similar conferences be sponsored for regional groups; and that 
each organization represented here employ similar procedures in 
national,'''State, and local divisions of their organizations. 
• Your chairman has suggested that we might take a few minutes to 
look back over past' discussions. As I review the reports submitted, these 
things stind out in my mind: 

One, a good American citizen today is a' world-minded citizen. He is 
aware of his privileges and responsibilities as a citizen of the world, as 
well as a citizen of the United States. 

Two, one of our greatest hazards today is tltat we may be blinded by 
narrow nationalism. It is.easy to let the drama of flag waving get in our 
eyes and blind us to larger issues, The world-minded citizen doesn't dare 
be blinded by narrow nationalisirj, even if, or perhaps particularly if, the 
drama, of flag waving is accompanied by martial music. 

Three, world-mindedness is a two-way street. We want the world to 
know more about us, our idt'ak our customs, our habitual ways of think- 
ing and acting. W^e have an obligation to know more about others, study- 
ing with an open mind their ideals, their customs, their habitual ways of 
thinking and acting; And, more important still, they and we must devise 
ways of determining, values jointly and cooperatively. The best means we 
have. today are thru UN and Unesco. 

Four, Americans, real Americans, can't be satisfied with a society which 
provides for first-class citizenship for some and forces a second-class citi- ^ 
zenship on others. Democracy, real democracy, means equal rights and 
privileges {or all, for labor, for management, for men, for women, for 
everyone, regardless of his age, his ptolitical vifws, the money he has in 
his pocket, his religious faith, or his. social prestige. Democracy, to be 
worthy of the name, is democracy for everyone. 

Sometimes, perhaps, there are those who seem to be insensitive to their 
obligations ai citizens. Sometimes, of course, it is true jhere are those 
who are Insensitive. There are those; bu6, before we condemn them, let's 
ask Ourselves if we expect conformity in obligation regardless of the; 
dignity due an American citizen. For example, can a man act with dignity 
in the service of his country when there is within the service the indignity 
of segregation? Real democracy ^means equal obligations and equal rights 
for all. 



One of otiTgreatcst tasks in becoming true American citizens, and 
citizens of the world, is to rid ourselves of fear: fear that the other fellow 
may . get ahead of us; fear of change, ar\ attitude that leads to undue 
reverence for the good old days; fear that leads to apathy and a "what's 
the use' attitude; fear that leads to witch hunts; fear that leads to hate; 
and fear that leads to war 

True, we) have much to (fear, but lets save our fear for places where 
it is needed: fear of people who push other people around, fear of in- 
tolerance, fear of Injustice. Fears, blind fears, can lead to bondage. In- 
telligent fears can keep us aware of the threats to democracy: sly thinking, 
smart guys, prejudice, and want. 

Three faiths have we: legislation, education, participation^' and the 
greatest of these is participation. Participation means that all of us— 
everyone, regardless of faith, race, sex, ethnic background, regardless of 
nationality-get together. Participation means that the world gets together 
. to solve its problems. This is an ideal to which we hold with strength and 
tenacity. 

I believe that in the things I have been saying I speak for most. of 
you, if one C(in judge from your group reports. I know, however, that in 
some things I do not speak for everyone. Even in such basic matters as 
we have been discussing, we are not all of like mind. A major task for 
all of us as honest democratic American citizens is to get together to think 
thru our problems and to approach this cooperative venture in thinking 
with honesty, humility, and open minds. There is much for each of us 
to learn. Maybe we can learn, for example, that we may not need to sell 
liberty for a promise of security, for, thtu Intelligent cooperative action, 
we may be able to achieve both: we may be able to achieve democracy, 
We may learn that we don't yet know, the appropriate role of the federal 
government in regulating our current society and our modern economy. 
Lets remember that we don't yet know, and Jet's not be swayed by oratory 
based on individual whim rather than on considered group judgment. 

We may learn that too often we have insufficient evidence to know 
where to place blame for malpractice, on labor or on management, for 
example. We must learn not to be unduly influenced by big names with 
pet hobbies, and to withhold judgment until we have facts and have 
weighed the evidence in terms of our democratic values. \ \ 

We must leafn that progress involves change, and that change is^re- 
quently uncomfortable .because it jogs us out of our ruts. Change is \U 
necessarily distortion or "stretching out of shape"; sometimes we caU it 
improvement or progress. 

Let's, remember, too, that the fellow who disagrees with us may be 
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tdski a "disloyalist" or he ma) b? aniibnest fellow, with' an honest idea 
oi fhat^ou^ht to be, Name calling can- tasily become a, little man's way 
^ of dodging big social issues, Moreover, w^,.are'far from a solution in thi.s 
* mltter of equality, but let's not confuse identity' of status with equality 
of opportunity (I am quoting from one of your, reports), Vfe- recognize 
that ^^«rhave many unsolved problems, including those mentioned by our 
speaket' this morning; change versus mainlining ihe status quo in our 
society; the role of the federal government: (which, by the way, is we, 
you and^multiplied^the nation' over); tht; relations of management and 
labor; prjoviding equality of citizenship. '■■ ■ 
Our jblf is to recognize these problems, to face them squarely without 
' " idice, to do some hard, tough, cooperative thinking about 
■ being swayed by oratory and pscudo logic about them, 
' evidence pro and con in terms of fact and of democratic 
hort, to act as honest, democratic American citizens. Only 
and women of America remain faithful to a government 
1|ey'can remain free. 

to a former statement: We have taken a . tuck in time; wc 
^|at in space; if we are to live comfortably in this tight world, 
' : tjie old seams of our thinkirtg. 
,fSince tiyis ffly final report to you from you, ipay I take this oppor- 
tunity to tef.yoii what a jjUvilege it has been to be your voice at this 
conferencej these thumbnail reports have been of any value, and I hope 
th(!)rhave;| is because they represent the fine thinking of the hundreds 
of^ple at this. conference. I am honored to have been your voice. In the'' 
words of a famoius comedian: "I'm just so proud to know you." 

... » ' t , y,^ 

Till 

• if i 

' mplc - dl peopk everjkdy, evefjwhere - people m 

■S ' i ■ 

i ^ Let) rccopze , . . that people wkjmtke iimmmtm 
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r . —Second Thumbnail Report 
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THE WRITTEN REPORTS 

Editorial note: From the 27 discussion groups came approximately 
\ 75 written re|)orts. To print all of the reports was obviously impossible, 
if not undesirable. However: 

i We wish, it were possible to print at least part of the report of 
every group. ^ • 

2. Some groups had such excellent reports we should have liked very 
much to print them in full " 

The following excerpts and those scattered thruout this report are 
not to be taken as pronouncements of the conference— merely as think^ 
ing that emerged from the discussion groups. 



Excerpts from the Reports on 
^ Topic I 

THE WORLD-MINDED AMERICAN CITIZEN 



The question of the world-minded citizen is basically a maiier of recog- 
nizing the dignity and worth in all human beings. An American citizen 
is one who subscribes to'and owes allegiance to the political philosophy 
of the United States. This American citizen can work into allegiances to 
a world sovereignty without denying his allegiance to his country, 

The groap recognizes a range of taeaning of the word, world-mindcd- 
ness, from passive awareness to full and responsible action. Members of 
the group differed as to the point along this scale to which they were willing 
to subscribe. 

Any transfer of allegianceUhich might take place from the national 
to a world sovereignty would qe made not alone for altruistic reasons, 
recognizing .the well-being of others, but also for the sake of our own 
cifizenry. ' 

Afi impditant cgntribution to world citizenry can be thru making 
America strong and therefore enviable, in such matters as economic well- 
being and full employment, the development of a higher degree of toler- 
ance, and in general the offering of developmental opportunities foi; 
individual .citizens on an ever fuller scale, always based on the ideal of 
recognizing the dignity of the individual. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

. . . World mindedness is not confined to the prevention of war. It 
extends to social and economic factors a; well. In terms of the compul* 
sions of the world in which we live, unlimited national sovereignty, defined 
as the right of a state to control its entire internal and external affairs, 
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Without regard to other governments, is not to be supported, We would 
support limited national .sovcrei^jiuy when exercised thrt, a duly con- 

Miiuted international organization a^l^ ioenfotce.its provisions 

We reaffirm o«r belief in the ^prfiifipb df the United NntioiH a„d' 
we Mieve our government should do whatever is ftecessary to strengthen it 
_ The group felt that as individuals we should work to promote world- 
mdedness by: (a) urging a fev of readable information; understand- 
«bie by the average citizen, hi far greater amount; (b) trying to make 
ours ves an our neighbors more intelligent wi,h" respect to world 
problems; (c) keeping in cbser touch with Congressmen, commending 
« well as recommending actit>n; (d) removing prejudice in opr families; 

^"^""0" international understanding in schools' (f) 
teju-ng the need for training in leadership; and (g) expanding op- 

***** 
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The group expressed conccn, regarding the readings and die ability 
of school teachers to projec: and mtcrpret the philosophy „f w„rld.mi.ided 
citizens Teachers should have ;i ^,r„f„„nd understanding „f all ,;^it,rcs 
before they are prepared to teach riiis concept. Common factors underlie 
» all humanity, Human watits arc the .same the world over, but the means 
of satisfying these anrs diller it, different parts of {|,e uorld. ... ' • 
The problem of educadng people for world' citizenship is p;,rt nf the 
larger and general problem of extenditig adult educatioti in this country. 
It is the responsibility of all these organizations to carry on a program 
of adult education within their own groups and in dieir own 'communities. 
^ ^ i i( i 

We discussed; 

A. The nature of our goals in terms of world-mindedne.ss; there was 
a disposition to include: 

1. A thoro understanding and appreciation of our own American 
cultute ; , 

2. Knowl Jgc and understanding of people of other lands 

3. Tolerance of viewpoints of other nationalities and cultures 
i Deep concern for humanity's welfare 

5, Continuing interest in world affairs 

(->■ Working to establish a wodd peace of'freedom and justice. . , . 

B, Ho^v we might reach the people, and the following were proposed: 

1. Better reading materials for schools and for adults > ^ 

2, Exchange of students and teachers with foreign countries 

3. Local discussion groups 

4, 'Utilizing such groups as: 

Parent teacher groups, church groups, women's clubs, labur and 
farm groups, community councils, councils on world affairs. 
We emphasized the need to: 

1. Get the individual citizen to see how world conditions and the 
attitudes toward them affect his own vital interests 

2. Stimulate the discussion approach to world affairs 

3. Discover new leadership among the people 

i Train discussion leaders who are world-minded 
5. Develop and eleft world-minded political leaders, 
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, Excerpts from the Reports on 
Topic 11 

'IWSK; human RKIIITS ANIi ATlliNIMNT IlliSPONSIDII.ITIliS 

« 

T'lC kind "f ciiizcnsliip wliicli will liclp lo insure h;isic liiiiiwii 

• rights is .1 qimlity tliiit tan be mimircj :iii(l devdoiid by giviiij? ordiiiiiry 
people mure responsibility than ihcir previous experience woiikl seem to 
warrant. 

If we are to achieve basic human rights, every citizen must recon- 
struct his concept of his own importance and creative capacity. An inJi- 
vidual who re-thinks his own responsibility and opportunity will in the 
, process overcome the attitude so often prevalent that "it doesn't matter," 
Furthermore, it is important that the ego of all persons and groups ia 
the community be recognized and luiriiired because of the need of every 
individual to .sense the present and potential power of his own life in 
building ?. community wliere the basic human rights are assured to all ... . 

There is need of finding the moral etpiivalent of the usual precinct 
leadership so that there will be a higher^ type of conimiuiity' direction 
toward die furtherance of tlie basic human rights of all groups and in- 
dividuals in the community. This motak'quivalent should be insitumcnial 
in overcoming diffidence on the part of persons, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to participate in achievable goals, and thus helping them to grow 
in citizenship power. We discussed the problem of making all citizens 
realize that they are important in community problems and that they have 
personal responsibility for helping to achieve basic human rights first 
of all in the immediate community in which they live, but beyond this' in 
the area of state, nation, and world, 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

A:cess to facts on which to base sound opinions is of fundamental im- 
portance, There are many problems in this field because of the difficul- 
ties of communication and the concentrated control of mass media in the 
fields of press, radio, and motion -pictures, although there are also many 
examples of excellent contributions on the part of these mtdia. 

We decided that action is the imperative need for citizens who are ' 
desirous of helping to assure basic human rights to their fellow men. 
Action is life, GoocMnifentions must be consummated in action, not words. 
TTie courage to act is the mark of the good citizen. Children and young 
people at all age levels must be encouraged to explore and assume the 
responsibilities of citizenship appropriate to their own environments. 

We discussed the question of working through the Congress to have 
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legislation passed which would iosier the estahlislinient of the basic 
hiitiiaii rights. A mm ion Wiis made and seciiiidcd that this group go on 
record as endorsing ilic I'rcsidcni's "bill ii[ rights" Itgislatidii, The motion 
was passed. 

, , , , The duty of a niajoiity in government is 10 determine public 
policy. The right and privilege of the minority is to hold fast to what 
they believe to be true but to play the game according to the rub,' 

Accordingly, our own group recommended iliat the public school .system, 
beginning 'with the cicmcntary-scliool level, ii)crca.sc educational facilities 
for the understanding of basic human rights in America and the respon- 
sibiliries that go with it. 

We decided that national organizations should: 

1 , Educate the membership on issues 

2, Educate the membership to exercise their franchise rights 

3, Encourage the m{;jnbcrsliip to make su^estions to be sent thru 
the proper channels 

i Encourage membership to discuss governmental problems .... 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

. . , . Virions members of the group polnteil out that social issues 
should be given an iiiring in the school and coininunity, and that the 
way out is not thru censorship or itvoidance of these problems. It was felt 
that our educational system nuist be strengthened in order to become an 
arsenal of American democracy, and that the equalization of educational 
opportunity thruout rhe country would necessitate some sort of federal 
aid to public education. The importance of community understanding and 
community support of public education was stressed . . , . 

Irt the light of a universal citizenship the group went on record 

as believing that the individual citizen has the right to equality of op. 
portunity regardless of race, creed or national origin, specifically in the 
fields of education, healthy civil and civic rights, equality before the law, 
housing, job oppottunity, etc 

Tlie following programs were reviewed with interest-tlie Boys' State - 
of the American Legion, the Future Farmers of America, the Governor's 
Committee on Youth of New Jersey, and the North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
and Connecticut State Student Assemblies. In the light of the informa* 
tion revealed by several members, the group recommends earnest con- 
sideration and further study of this field of possible action by the review 
committee..,. 
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.... What are tlie basic human rights? JJCc agreed that the analysis 
presented in the 'report of the President's Commission, Ta Secure 
Rights, is an excellent statement. We agreed, however, that further em- 
phasis should be placed upon the following rights, which we herewith add 
to the President's list:. 

1. To number III, "The right to freedom of conscience and ex- 
pression," we added the further right "to listen." 

2. To number IV, "Hie right to-equalitj' of opportunity;.' we adde. 
the expjanatory words "socially, economically, politically, educa- 
tionally,' and spiritually," 

3. As a fifth basic category, we added "The right to belong in the 
group as a useful and productive member, and to live out one's 
days free from the fear of want." 

■ Excerpts from the Reports on 
Topic III 

CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 

.... Programs designed to promote citizenship education should involve 
the cooperation of all citizens and should be developed in the interest 
. of all To further citizenship education, community organizations should 
engage' in cooperative efforts designed to make the mOst efficient use of 
educational institutions, other public buildings and areas, community 
houses, boys' clubs, etc. These' activities should be designed for all levels 
-eleraentaty, secondary, higher, adult. 

In order to further citizenship education, there is need for a clearing 
house which will make readily accessible to all the best materials and 
practices in this important 'field.... 

« ★ ★ * ★ ★ 

. • . . The following eight statements summarize the principal points 
in die discussion: ? ' 

' 1. We agreed diat community cooperation i,s most deem when 
neighbors get together to work on some problem recognized as the 
common concern of all. 

2. Wc agreed that communities should not organize on the basis of 
deliberate combination of different groups as such, but that they 
should build organizational structure to focus on common problems. 

3. Wc recognized the importance of widespread individual partici- 
pation in community projects, pointing out that the achievement of 
this goal requires curbing excessive activity by some individuals. 



■ , 'I. Wc discussed the importance of selcciing competent leaders for 
local action programs. 

5. We agreed that more individuals arc capable of assuming leader- 
ship responsibility in cnmnumity activities than is widely assumed, 
emphasizing that some individuals are better leader,"^ in some activities 
than in others. 

i We agreed that there is need for developing more leadership within 
any community group. 

7. We disagreed as to the desirability of continuing community leaders 
in positions of responsibility for long or short times. 

8. We agreed that professional (full-time) community leaders should 
share a larger measure of their responsibilities with voluntary lay 
leaders. 

★ ★ ★ ★ * . 

.... One of the most difficult problems hjid ic^group action at the 
,, community level is to secure situations in \\\\ch people with widely dif- 
' ferent points of view can be brought together for discussion purposes. 
Some- progress has been made in such group action, as is illustrated by 
the frequency with which such groups as labor organizations and manu- 
. factoring groups have come together around 'the conference table with 
. very different points of view on imporrpnt issues, 

It is the feeling of this group that the approach to securing such dis- 
cussion can best be made thru establishing some point on which even the 
most widely divergent groups can agree in some measure; for example," 
capital and labor, while disagreeing in many respects, do agree on the 
need for production and the responsibilities of both groups to society .... 

Tlie need is to bring community organizations togethet and to bring 
about effective cooperation among them. Tliis might be done thru a coun- 
cil of social agencies, citizens' committees and thru other assembled or- 
ganizations in a community, It is wise to bring teen-agers into positions 
of responsibility, so that we may bring together and plan together ideas 
and suggestions of the student, teacher, and family. 

Hie value of programs brought to schools by lay organizations is 
^ dependent upon how well they are integrated into the school program and 
upon the participation of the individual student. The student must actually 
do things in the projects, On this last poifit we come to the desirabjlity 
of increasi; work experiment programs both from the point of view 
of the school and thf'family unit as well .... 

Two stumbling blocks are (a) lack of time for additional activities 
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in .schools and (b) lack of leadership. Tlie answer is to pool resources with 
t!ie ('ilfercnt organizations, Sometimes we depend «pon too few people to 
do things. Sometimes people are unable to translate their ideas into action 
.'because they arc so tied up on committees, The principal need is co-' 
ordination of all these groups, so that not all will try to do the same thing, 

.... Both men and womeo-and the latter element was empliasized- 
should take a greatly increased interest in the study of political isspes 
of the locai state, and national community; and, even mwe, men and 
women should take a greatly increased actijie participation in the political 
scene of their local area. 

Each individual must feel that he has an important burden and a 
large share of responsibility which he himself must carry. At the same 
time, in a complex society such as ours, we must work thru large or- 
^ ganizations and associations, especially those with which we are affiliated, 

for political improvement of our various areas 

. There was a unanimous re(^mraendation that the Advisory Committee 
of the Citizenship Conference explore the advisability and desirability 
of a continuingytomraittee to stimulate citizenship activity on the grass- 
roots level thru committee councils and other devices. 

' Other Discussion Groups Add 
. ; Their Individual Overall Suggestions 

ASK m CONTINUATION ACTIVITIES AND YOUTH PARTICIPATION 

These were ictim oj iismm groups otid wete not volei upn hj 
the entire Conjmce an Citkenship. 

Motion: That this conference sponsor a'National Citizenship Council 
. as an outgrowth of this conference, which will be supported by the gov- 
ernment and by other groups, * 
Motion seconded. ♦ - 

Amendment offered; That, while the government be invited to put 
money into it and support it with some leadership from interested agencies, 
its primary organizational siippor't come from civilian local groups, ' ' 

Amendment accepted, 

Discussion of Motion-functions of Council; 

I. Views as to the functions' of the Council: first, to conduct research 
into better methods for teaching citizenship; second, to coordinate already 
existing national groups who are working on citizenship; third, to act as 
a clearing houje for information on points of view and technicalities of 
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carrying forward plans for citizenship. These three are therefore: research,' 
coordination and dissemination, 

2, Somebody has to prepare and nobody is yet preparing matcwal for 
this important work, dissemination. Local special interest groups should 
be financed to prepare material such as posters and pamphlets to spread 
information. Another form of dissemination' would be to have educa- 
tional leaders from one part of the country travel to another so that we can 
get a wide interchange of ideas, ' • 

3. Another important function of the Council would be to confront 
children with representatives of the various minority groups such as Chi- 
nese,. Indians, and Negroes, to bring about a bet'ter mutual understanding 

Motion carried unanimously and so reported, 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

. . . , It is the recommendation of the group that the value of these 
annual gatherings can be made most effective if plans are made by the 
National Conference on Citizenship for holding similar conferences on 
citizenship on regional, state, and local levels thruout the country. . . . 

We strongly urge the enrolment of the youth of America in every^ 
program and in all planning for good citizenship, community service, and 
civic relations on all national, regional, state and local levels under the 
direction of the National Conference on Citizenship, 

It is suggested that the National Conference on Citizenship create an 
executive or coordinating committee to function between annual con- 
ferences to implement the program for regional, state, and local levels and 
to serve as a clearing house for the exchange ati^ dissemination of projects 
of all member national organizations, 

. . .-, Small discussion groups are favored in future conferences. All 
can then participate. 

Discussion groups should represent a cross-section of opinion, as at 
• this conference, and not be divided into special interest groups, as in the 
Boston conference last year. 

From a group of young people participating in the Third National; 
Conference; _ ■ 

We suggest that: 

1, There be even a larger delegate body of young people. We believe 
that if the conference consisted of 25 to 30 percent youth from 18 to 25 
years' of age, it would be even more beneficial to'each person attenfling this 
conference 
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2. There be a reptesentation of youth on your planning committee 

and sessions. i , ' * 

3. There be a young person as speaker at thg opening mminfancl 
raaybe one acting as master of ceremonies at one of the lunches or the 

banquet. ' ' . 

i (a) All the speeches be a little shorter; (b) all speeches be more 
concise and to the point; (c) mh "M' speech to the respective dis- 
cussion periods be ended with the or jour qmtm or Mcmnti which 

will fromke hp ikn^k and start the discussions around basic lines of r 
thought.... ^' 

I 



Cnoperation mem mjkij. We m't nme d the "everj- 
hoijs" hM some are so hnportant, or m so jreijimtlj overlookei 
tk we id gke them specid mim. Everjhodj inchdes jouth, 
V ad gtrls who are pwin^ up, who are now \ornkg habits 
^ani mitdes of cithenship. . . , Berjhoij kldes new Antcn- 
cans-people who are citizens not melj as an accident of hirth 
hit heme the} chose to he Americans. , . , EvefjMj inMes 
tninorities, people who live on the wron^ side of the tracks, people 
who say ''he don't" and "ain)," people who have as much monej 
15 m wish we bad, people who hm more power than we think 
the) ott^ht to have. . . , ber-jkd) includes people who dorit 
t^ree with each other. . . . Emfhoij includes Joe ad Helen ad 
Bill end Sue, the timid people who mjfjkl that thej have little j 

■ ..^ contribute, not «<i|/«g that we nedthem. . , . Em^hodj j 
, mhides mnj people with ^od sense ad ^od ideas who don't ] 

■ know how to express themselm. It is our job to see to it that the ' ' 

■ mticttlate are heard. Emjkdj includes jou and me, who mj, 
' : because we go to meetings sitch as this ad talk a lot about citi- 

ienship, behe we are ihirehj juljillin^ our duties. Ear from it. 
: Going to meetings like this increases our oHigations. as it increases 

■ our awareness of the magnitude and importance of the jobs to be 
: done. Yes, cooperation means clerjhodj. 

— Third Thumbnail Report 
Third National Conference on Citizenship 

•V'', 
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THE WORLD-MINDED AMERICAN CITIZEN 

WILUAMG. GARR ' ■ ' 
Associate Secrekrj, fiationd Ekcation Assockioil, nd Ucmfj, Mil- 
catmd Policies Commission • .■ ' 

WE ARE a nyion born in revolution and nurtured along ^ frontier, a 
people liot easily frightened by new ideas, Opr gteates^strength 
t has been our ability to adapt our institutions to new needs without 
sacrificp^f desirable elements of o(der and' stability. ^ ' 

Among the many qualities which a good citizen of our coiintry will' 
possess today, certainly the ability to deaf effectively with our new inter- . 
national responsibilities is of first importance; J'hese' new. relationships w>ere ' 
not sought by us, We hesitated a long while before; accepting them, Even ; i 
today, a minority of us would like to retreat from them. But most of, us . 
are now. convinced, I think, that good American- citizenship t(^ay de- ■ 
mands a deep concern in world affairs. ' ^ , 

Being convinced that new occasions ttach new duties, and that' the ■ 
international relations of our country present to us ^uch a new occasion, ^ 
the National Education Association, iri'mediately after the United States 
joined the United Nations in 1945, requested its Committee on Inter- • 
national Relations to make a thoro study of the prograti} of education that 
should be set up to prepare young Americans to discharge their duties ■ ' 
as loyal citizens of a country that plays a responsible. patt in the Achieve- < 
ment and maintenance of a just peace,' ' ' i, • 

The reporfof the committee is divided intO two. main sections: The ' , . 
fint part describes the product' we wish to ^^hieve thrii the processes of , , 
education-the knowledge, the attitudes, the prindflles of, behavior which, 
ought to be made a part of the life of rhe developing. citizen^.Delegates to ; ( . 
this Conference have received a summary^ of 'the recommendations in thiS: 
part of the report. They {ire stated in the form' of 'ten, chii'facteristics or 
_ qualities which, in the opinion of ourpnjmittee, a well-edjjcated, world- 
minded American citizen will poss«srThe second.part deals' with practical 
suggestions for the organization d/ teaching to produce the tjualities desired, ■ •■ 

Our committee does not regard " the. responsibilities of the American : 
citizen in the international field as opposed to, or in competition with, the 
other civk duties which we^all share. On the contrary, the committee be- • 
lieves'that the obligation .to be intelligent, about the international relations 
of our country is an essential part' of good citizenship. To prepare 'our- 
selves and our young' people to discharge these- cluties is an esseijtial part 

er!c : '^^ 
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of education for citizenship. The points of view which chatacterize the well- 
.educated, world-minded American ought to permeate the total program of 
citizenship education. 

Surely it will hardly.be argued today that a true patriot can turn 
his back upon the intefnational duties and commitments of the people of 
the United States. We must all realize that the protection of ourselves and 
of our fellow citizens from the calamities of war is an act of the highest 
patriotism. We must realize, too, that a good standard of living and a free 
and satisfying life for ourselves and for our fellow citizens cannot be 
achieved without due recognition of the fact that America is only one 
of many nations which comprise the world. The soundest kind of patriotism 
can see beyond the years and beyond the borders of our own country. We 
believe that such a patriot is a far better citizen than the man or woman 
who is ignorant and unconcerned about the relations of our country with 
the rest of the world. 

You may be wondering why you are asked to hear about the plans for 
the improvement of the work of the schools in the development of world- 
minded American citizens. Frankly, there are three reasons why I have 
chosen to, present this material to you in this partiijilat way. 

In the first place, the schools need your help to encourage the teaching 
profession itself to examine cfiti^ly what it is now doing with reference to 
education in international relations. Teachers, like everyone else, tend to 
become fixed in certain habits of procedure and thought. It helps us all to 
receive the generous interest and informal criticisms of the public at large. 

There is a 'second reason why we need your understanding and support. 
You are leaders of great national civic organizations. We want you to under- 
stand that the schools are trying hard to do a good job of educating patri- 
otic American citizens. At times some organizations give the impression 
that if a school teaches children' about any problem outside the borders of 
ouf own country, it is not teaching American citizenship. We think this 
a false and inadequate picture of whit the school should be doing. We 
want your support and understandings a broader educational program, 
We want you, as the leaders of civic orgVzations, to persuade the members 
of your organizations to support their local public schools in the develop- 
ment of a complete program of civic education, with appropriate emphasis 
on the international responsibilities of the people of the United States, This 
is, you see, a call for allies and assistants. I am not talking to you about 
the haOmarb of the world*-minded American with any thought that you 
are less capable of passing on these points than Lj^m asking you to 
think with me about the matter because we need your help and under- 
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Standing. If our schools should neglect this area of civic education, eitliet 
because the teachers and schqol administrators arc not sufficiently sensi- 
'tive to it, or (as is more likely the case) because teachers and school 
administrators are afraid to move intn the area for fear of public criti- 
cism, the education of our children will suffer and our country will suffer. 

Third, we in education Want the help* of other citizens because we 
simply cannot do the job by ourselves, If the principles we teach in school 
are denied and flouted in the out-of-school |ife of children, if the words 
and actions of parents, the. press, the ndio, !|id the corhmunity in general 
run countet to the lessons of the school, the|onte5t is uneven, The schools' 
cannot win under such conditions. Children ilearn all the time. No school 
is good enough, or can be good enough, to caricel the other educative fortes 
in life. Frustration and cynicism are the inepble products of two oppos- 
ing programs of education. ^ 

One more point before bringing to an e| |is already too long intro- 
duaioa The ideas contained in the ten mar| cf' the well-educated, world- 
minded American citizen did not spring iij|uli and perfecr stature from 
the minds of the members of the committee; or of its staff. They are the 
result of a very wide search and consultation, We collected the opinions 
of 200 distinguished American's. We cotiductej many conferences with civic 
leaders. We asked the advice of experts on international relations and of 
educational leaders. I think few reports of this kind rest upon so wide 
■ a process of consultation and deliberation, 

The worU-mindd American cilm. mlhei the hdjttl impr in 
which civihtion would k pkei Mfther'jmU uw. 
Without subscribing to the push-buttoff'Jhepry of warfare, and without 
surrendering to an unrelieved despair, |ei'still will understand the perils 
which another war would bring. He ki^ws the general tendency of wars 
to become increasingly! costly and inci|singly destructive. Allow me to. 
quote just one figure n[hich js typical | tlie lkind of material that could 
bf btoughr to the attention of our youtlvito iljiistrate just one aspect of the 
cost of war in one singJe'city, It has been kimated that in the city of Berlin, 
alone, if a train of fifty cars were to leave each day to carry away the 
rubble of the Second World War. it wojild talje 1600 pn to remove the 
debris left by the fighting in that one city. Wheii we add to the damage done ' 
to physical propetty-some of it is of great historical and artistic value, and 
all of it precious to someone-the damage .dot^ to human beings and the 
corrosive damage done, to standards of ethical aid moral behifvior, we begin 
to realize what war does to humanity, Experience forces us to face the 



Stark possibility that (he values which we would try to defend in anothei*' 
war coald be Idst in the very process of defending them. 

' Tte worid-mdd Aiim'm citizen hiU a dm jor pern with Ihrtj 
ml justice. 

Let no one suppose that the world^minded American citizen will ac- 
cept peace at any price. There could be a peace of slavery, i peace whe.re 
human rights are ignored, a peace of death, Tlicre could be temporVty 
security in submission to injustice, security in stagnation, the security of 
a cage. There is a basic morality in the peace and security which the world- 
minded American aims (o promote and toj cherish. He has been taught to 
' stand up for freedom both because freedom is a good thing in itself, and 
because the: suppression of freedom is a menace to the peace of the world 
Every invasion of freedom of thought and of speech in our country is a 
threat *to the peace. Every extension of tyranny over the mind of man, 
anywhere in the world, is a danger to peace. Help us to use public educa- 
tion to make our country a living demonstration to all the world that free 
men, with free minds, are the surest guarantees of peace and justice. 

■ u'orllminM Aniericm knoia that nothing in hnmn mlnre 
imki im inmlMt 

The dismal chant that "you can't change human nature" has been 
raised against ever)' hopeful and progressive tendency in history. It was 
used to defend human slavery, to oppose the inauguration of free 
schools, to prove with exquisite logic that men never could rule them- 
selves. But slavery is gone, public education is routine, and government 
by the people has not perished from the earth. The gloomy prophets 
were wrong before; they are wrong today. Some. people say that- there 
must always be wars. But careful students of pyschology tell us that every 
normal person at birth possesses almost unlimited capacities of variable 
response, Impulses can be regulated, directed, guided. We see illustrations 
of that fact at every dining table and traffic light. Dictatorships nearly al- 
ways teach their people that war is unavoidable. Wat may, indeed, come 
again. But* if it does come, it will not stem from some primordial force 
, beyond human power to halt, like the tides of the sea or the s^'ing of the 
stars in the sky. ' ^ 

To be sure, conflicts of interest are inevitable as long as everyone 
can not have everything he wants. But most conflicts of interest, even in 
the imperfect T^orld of today, are resolved without violence. Only an oc- 
casional war and a relatively few criminal acts are the exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. Nearly all possible uses of violence are now subdued and reg- 
ulated either by agencies of government or by the influence of social custom 
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and personal habits, by tlie restraints of \n: Mankind has traveled \ery 
far indeed along the road from the anarchy of ihe jungles, To say tli;it die 
next few remaining steps to complete the journey arc impossible is to 
deny the evidence of both history and pyschology, 

. Uc imllmM Amioin khcs k ml m, orf^Mhci cilmt- 

, tioii as one iiicms to (me lhroii»h iwdmhidwji. 

Until I9'i5, when provisions for. educational cooperation were added 
to the United Nations Charier and the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Ciilturar Organization (Unesco) was established, the traditional 
tools for building peace were military, political, and economic Many times 
in history, skillful administrators with powerful armies at their disposal 
have built empires which temporarily brought about a kind of peace or 
pqui'ihriiim. More recently agreemenis among nations, ranging all the 
wi.y from elaborate structures like the League of Nations and the United 
.Nations to simple treaties, have also been used in an effort to regulate 
international affairs by peaceful mcins, These political meastires, too, have 
failed, Without subantial help from many other kinds of activity,' the 
United Nations itself is not likely to be able to keep the peace. Still more 
recently, efforts have been made to bring about peace by instituting counter 
masurcs against the economic causes of war, through' international trade, 
international banking institutions, intcrnaiional agreements ■iccpcerning '' 
currencies, regulation of access to raw materials, and many other economic 

- .Jticiisures, ' ^• 

..■■-■f;:,:The use of force, the use of diplomacy, and the use of wealth to 
■ .■■■bring about peace are all, on occasion, important and useful aspects of 
the total tkl There is one other available instrument which we have 
scarcely begun to use. The great force of organized education can add 
powerfully to the efforts of peace builders. Igmired or wrongly directed' 
that same force can bring their shrewdest plans to ruin. War will not b- 
.brought imder control merely by providing police, legal codes, and enough 
to eat. The knowledge and attitudes that make for peace are developed 
by educatton. go are the knowledge and attitudes that make for war Ap 
propnate education can develop a. intelligent desire for peace an 
understandu.g of the conditions necessary for maintaining it The well 
educated citizen will not suppo'se that education is ,,ficien, :„ 
gua«e the peace and security of nations, bttt he w^ilrteafe^ 
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7l)c imU-mintkil Ammm m tk cowmn hmnnitj ikt mlcr^ 

\m (liljcnmnij culfm', 

One of the greatest tasks of ccliiciuion, both for the achievement of 
a bet:cr United States and for the maintenance of peace is to avoid national 
and racial prcjuilice. \Vc arc not born with prejudices; they are thrust 
upon us. We all develop a series of oversimplified pictures of other peoples. 
We pass on these false ideas to one another in^^many subtle ways. There 
is, if we would only step tn think about it, no sound basis, for these gen- 
erali;!ations. A cross section of any nation will reveal some citizens who 
are stingy and some who are generous, some with a sense of humor and 
some without, seme who are honest and some who cheat, and so on. 
That is true of the people of the United Sta'es. (t is true of the people 
of every other country. No nation or rate has all the good traits or all 
the bad traits of our universal humnn nature. Help us to teach our chil- 
dren to appraise each person for what he is as an individual, rather than 
in terms of his membei|liip in some group! ; 

Tk tmliUniM citizen known ikl Mm vvnt mpawit 
■ The present system of" unlimited national sovereignty is really no 
system at all. It is anarchy at the international level. The well-educated 
American, however, knows that althoufdi irresponsible nationalism is a 
threat to the peace, the modern nation represents a massive achievement 
in the widening area of unity and order. 
^' The well-educated citi^eil takes an informed interest in 
-the United Nations aijd of other international agencies, This is not f mat- 
ter of teaching our children to praise the United Nations. It is not a 
question of teaching 'blind faith. in the United Nations. It is a question 
of teaching the important , facts about the United Nations— its structure, 
purpose, membership, fai litres and successes. If we were out on a stormy 
sea, in a leaky boat with the motor misfiring occasionally and the salt water 
coming in at the seams, we would not sink the boat. Bad as ihe boat 
might be, we would do mi best to stop the leaks and to get the motor> 
running better. It is the same^way with ihe United Nations. It is in a 
very difficult storm. It may, indeed, p-ove inadequate, but it is the only 
boat we have. We had better do O'jr level best to make it run safely and 
smoothly. We should inform ourselves carefully about proposals for im- 
proving the United Nations by a system of world government. Undoubtedly, 
the long range evolution of human 'Society is in this direction. Anything 
. we cat! do to help this trend is good. 

We can lay the foundation for a stronger United Nations by develop- 
ing in out o\vn children a sense of world communi:y. The United Natio:is 
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ought to be transformed as quickly as possible into a limited system of 
*-orkl law, That can't happen overnight, Psychological foundations for it 
have to be laid first, Children should be ,,iug|,r, as a matter of fact 
and without propaganda, about the various pr.iposals that have been made 
for strengthening the United Nations, I want to be very clear about this 
pomt. I am not advocating that the schools become a propaganda forum 
for someWys pet plan of how to save the world-thru world govern- 
nient or anything else, But 1 am suggesting that .schools develop attitudes 
knowledge, and information which will make world citizenship possible. 

Such a program may be opposed by people who sincerely believe ihat 
education of that kind i? disrespect to our own nation, I do not believe 
that viewpomt will stand up under searching examinadpn. The security of 
our nation-ouf free institutions-^)ur very lives-our economic welfare- 
are all mtimately tied up with the maintenance of peace, TTiat means a 
world organization that can keep the peace. And that means the develop- 
ment of attitudes which permit such a world organization to emerge That 
think. ,s an unassailable chain of logic. Education for world citizenship,' 
begmning with the immediate environment, the adjustment of little chil-' 
dren to what they see and hear eveiy day, and broadening out in circles 
that now no limits smaller than the earth, is the basis for what must come 
ereafter-an the only basis. So I say. lets lift up the children so that 
they can see further than we can. Don't fence them in. There need be no 
conllia between loyal, responsible, vigorous, patriotic support for the 
government and the people of ,he United States and an equally vigorous 

ZuT ^'"'^ ^''""^ 'y^''^ 

• imldmnded Amerkm teim kw ckelj emom miitlm 
arc mmtci uith good or hd ktmatuml rekiom. I 

_ H're is an area where domestic and foreign 'policy overlap. Run your 
nrn. Jver the major economic problems in our country roday: labor re- 
Iat.on. ^inllation. tax rates, business prosperity, employment, agricultural 
production, aatural resources, and so on.. Do we not find, if we pierce 
.through the thin outer layer of these problems, that they have important 
international repercussions? We lent money to the British recently They have 
to spend most of the money in .his country. Docs it matter to the British 
what happens to prices in this country? We may well teach our children 
and ourselves t(> approach our economic problems, even those that may 
seem at first to be of purely local or even personal concern, with due 
recognition of the effect of our actions in the international sphere. 
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To care Jceply and sincerely about orher people is a trait of which 
we ncc'il not be iishanial, However it m;iy be under the riiihlcss re,i;fme 
of a dictatorship, a callous disregard fur the sufferings of others is not a 
■ irait that we Americans admire or foster. Few Americans, however, are' 
really aware of the poverty and misery to which most of the people of the 
world are condemned. Nothing in our experience permits us to understand 
the real conditions of life for millions of our fellow men. Perhaps the 
hardest lesson for any of us to learn in ihis respect is that nations are 
composed of The man who groans as he pays his taxes for aid from 
our government to another government, will pay up with a smile to aid 
another pmnn, Robert Louis Stevenfon once said that, if everyone in the 
world ate at the same table, no one would go hungry for very long. That 
is why, in teaching humane and kindly attitudes, an outlet for these feelings 
in mm, as personal and direct action as possible, should be provided. 

lha worllmkil Avw'icm ^ppiies Ml mi judpmt to ik con- 
tinning itui) oj inlmhitmi qucmni 

The best that any school can do for a young person is to give him a 
good running start. He has to finish the race for himself. Formal education 
can. teach us some things of lasting valliex but the most important things 
we acquire in school are habits and skills Vith a guaranteed lifetime ol 
usefulness. As far as good citizenship is conctrned, these habits and skills 
are of special importance. One can learn the Alphabet and the miikiplica* 
tion table as fixed and final decisions. We areVr likely to add anv new 
letters to the 26 we already have; nor shall we\discover that two times 
four is any number except eight. But the shape anV^iibstance of con:em' 
porary problems will change from year to year, even from day to day. We 
cannot teach our children international relations once and for all. 

Does this mean that the study of current events and problems is futile? 
• Nor at all. Such study will add to the historical background needed to make 
wise decisions in the future. More, valuable still are the acquisition of 
skills and the habit of analyzing international issues. Although the substance 
changes, the method of analysis remains essentially the same. Although the 
natufe of future interna:ional problems cannot be foreseen, we can be 
certain that habits of critical thinking will always be essential equipment 
for a good American, citizen. 

f/W/)', tk U'OrJlminhi Jimkiin citm acls in (ipjnolnuiic Wii}] 
to brin^ dout (t world at peace, in which lihctl) md jinttce me rniml jor 
d 

Contrary to a popular opinion, the American citizen can, if he will, 
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inlliicncc international affairs in many ways. He may corrcsponj with 
citizehs of otlier lands or contribute to nvetseas relief. As proJiicer and 
consumer, liis personal derisions alfc^ economic rcLitions among nations. 
Most important, he can influence die decisions of inrernational cnnfereniics 
and organizations, The American has a larger oppoitiinity-and a greater 
respoasibility-ihamhe citizens of most odicr nation?, His influence is * . 
doubly sircngihcned-lirst, by the power of the United States and, second, 
by the fact that our government is subject to the sovereign will of the 
people. ' 

Some people say, "Any individual cfliirt is a waste of time. The mtii 

in Washington will decide what tn do," Yet in the final analysi.s the ciii- 

zcns do decide on our foreign policy-thru the ballot box, thru in- 

flucnce^jn elected or executive ofTicials, through the expression of public 

opinion. But wlieriier thru personal acts or thru government policy, 

thru the ballot box or expression of opinion, thru political parties 

or thru pressure groups, die ultimate test of gi)od civic education !$■ 

acdon which will move our country and the world nearer to the ideal of 

peace with liberty and justice for all. /' 

I 



Miijhc we m lami tlju'i uc wdj not ami to idl lihlj for .1 
pmhc nj semilj. jor, tlmmj} klcllij^oil co^^mim udm] we 
iihtj he Me to (tdmc hoik iw vinj k ithh :o udmc ilm jntcj. 
ll'V mj km tljg n knt jei kniwlhs &lpnpmk role oj the 
jehd j^omnwait in re^itkiu^ oiir aiimit mietj iwi our 
mhn cconnntr IcU remiiihct tkt we don't jet know, and 
/t/',t mt lie swiijcil h) orator] hmi on iiuliivM whrn ralkt 
. th.in on msiderei ^roiip ]inlpncnt. 

* ' -Third Thumbnail Report 
Third National Conference on Citizenship 
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"NO GREATER JOY, NO GREATER DUTY^' 

TOM C CLARK 
/ittomj Cmuil oj the United Stdtei 

V 

IT IS with genuine pleasure th;it 1 liavc the opportunity' to participate 
in the Third National Conference on Citizenship. I shall always cherish 
the privilege of bcini; prefcni i't the birth of this conference in 
Philadelphia two years ago, and of heing invited again one year later to 
join you in the second anniversary in Boston. 

I wish every American coulj have been here and witnessed the in- 
spiring massing of the colors by these beautiful young women. It brings 
forciblv home to us the significance of this meeting. As President Truman 
so aptly said in his greetings to the delegates at the opening session 
yesterday-ThiS is ''a conference so timely and so iitiportant," And what 
■could be more important than an assembly of Americans dedicated to 
the building of a better America and a better world. 

The AjTostle Paul, on the occasion of his arrest during a riot in Jeru- 
salem, drew the attentiijn of his captors when he proudly exclaimed: 1 am 
a man of Tarsiis-a citizen of no mean city and demand to bejieard." 

Two rhnusand ye;irs la'ter, in this year of 19'iB, a friend traveling 
abroad was standing in line for customs inspection. He heard the inspector 
in clipped tone ask the man ahead, 'Subject of what country?" 
, The man to whom the question was addressed exclaimed, "Subject of 
no country!,! am a citizen of the United States!" 

Many of us, however, have been in the habit of taking our citizenship 
too much for granted, especially in peacetime. We seem to overlook the 
face that United States citizenship is the most precious asset in the world. 
I wish that you could know of the infinite pains that we in the Depart- 
ment of justice take to protect the rights of the individual. Attorneys 
spend days sometimes to make certain that individual freedom is preserved. ' 
Of courue this work docs not make the headlines because the person 
involved is more often little known. But to us there is no common mafi— 
Citizenship is the peerage in these United States. 

I can conceive no greater joy than being an American citizen, but I ■ 
can also conceive no greater duty. Especially is the latter brought home 
to us in these anxious' times when an aching world is struggling to M 
a cure for its baffling.jlls. 

These hundreds of persons from public spirited organizations and. 
governmental agencies, together with scores of other individuals from over ■ 
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oiif country who arc lierc, taking; pun in this inspiring conference, realize 
that the heritage we enjoy as stockholders of this great Republic is some- 
thing more than' its vast and rich resources. It is more than the majestic 
mountains, the mijiity rivers, the beautiful lakes; it is more than the 
sprawling acres of timberland, the calm villages and hamlets, the mines, and 
the throbbing, thriving industrial centers. 
_ Thru the ages, the spirit of man has yearned for individual liberty; 
;■ bli' O'lrs was the first nation in the history of mankind to build a way 
of life on equality, opportunity, justice and freedom of spirit. 

Yes, it is immeasurably more. Our heritage includes the things that 
mankind has longed and searched for since the dawn of time. Here we 
may travel freely, speak our dioughts, worship in our faiths, select our 
vocations, start our business, choose our friends, own our homes, and live 
undisturbed under the law. The employee of today may become the em- 
ployer of tomorrow. Ours is truly the land of equal justice and opportunity ' . 
for all, aH^ ours is the responsibility to see diat no iron curtain shall shut . 
out justipe and opportunity. 

It was no easy task to create this nation with its countless opportuni- 
ties, it was no easy task to build it to this high position of influence for 
good. And it is no easy task to keep going on the principles and 'ideals 
upon^hich our nation has nowished and grown, 

Our democratic form of government Is iiot a muiiropm growth-it is 
the result (|f centuries and centutics of struggle,' suffering and sacrifice. ^ 

Because we believe it to be the best method cvolveHy man for . the 
well-being of the. people, we recently staked our entire existence that our , . 
nation and its precepts might endure, We, cannot .forget t'hat we fought ' 
■ two world wars within our generation. The wounds of the first were not 
healed before we w#forced to fight a' s'econd war, Our country .gave of 
is youth and its energy. It poured forth billions of its, wealth that these 
fights might be maintained. 

And now, once again-thru no fault oT our own-the.very ideals 
and principles that made for our progreS^are being direatened-y'es, 
threatened from within as well as from without. 
^ When VE and VJ came, we as a nation grabbed the carpet slippers and 
hied to the rock'mg chair, smug in the thought that victory had brought 
to us a year. round vacation. We presumed our duty was done-no more 
conflicts-no more wars-the enemy had been routed for this' time and • 
all time. Democracy was anchored in safe harbor, and our responsibility 
was cndea. That is what some Americans so lightly thought. 

Now we are again learning the solemn lesson that there is no safe 
harbor for democracy-that there never can be a safe harbor for democ^ 
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racy--no ptrmaiient dry-dock for our Ship of State. 
. Permanently nioort^ it would rust, rut, and fall apart, It must be 
always moving forw,iri and built to stiuid stormy weather. And all is not 
smooth sailing today. As always, the world continues to cliangc. America 
must have the vision and determination to assist in seeing diat the world 
changes for the betterment of mankind-that the cause of human progress 
is our cause, " ' 

Fortunately, we have made a start in that direction, We are no longer 
a hermit nation-hiding away from the rest of mankind, Yet there arc 
still some in die United States who would emulate the ostrich-unmindful 
of the fact that ideologies hostile to our very life are stalking our land, 
as well as the rest of the world, and that science has made greater advance 
during the past fifty years than in the previous two thousand years. And 
the discovery of atomic energy is only a beginning. 

A grave question now facing the peoples of the world, especially those 
of the United,Statcs, is whether we are prepared, spiritually, intellectually, 
and morally, to rambat the evil forces that have been let loose upon us, 
We must 'recognize and obey spiritual law, as well as man-mad*aw, 
and we must respect the universal brodierliood of mankind, or our civiliza- 
tion may be doomed, We must keep constantly before us the truth taught 
by the lowly Carpenter over nineteen hundred years ago. 

As science conquers the forces of nature, spiritual advancement must 
keep pace, to the end that newly-discovered powers may be used for the 
benefit of all humanity-for hajipiness and life, not for misery and death. 
; In this the chyrches, the schools, labor groups, all the reliable avenues 
of information, civic groups, and organizations such as this conference, 
must arouse not only our own citizenry, but also peoples everywhere, to 
the truths of the atomic era and to the vital urgency of building under- 
standing and peace. 

This conference alone cannot achieve the goal. But jts thousand de- 
termined men and' women can return to their home communities and 
enlist the aid of their neighbors in this cause. In the final analysis it is 
die individuals in die local communities upon whose shoulders rests the . 
responsibility of maintaining our form of government and bringing an 
enduring peace to the world, 

^s science has made' today's world one wjghborhood, our liberty is 
entwined with that of peoples every|here. Our future kjsociated with 
the future of a thousand million peop| diruout the world- who have never 
had enough to eat! Our health is linked with that of countless other mil- 
lions, menaced by starvation, who have never known what real health means! 

To help keep the^peace for which we all pray, we are assisting those 
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in nml-assisting tliem in a m,iicri;il w.iy. 

Our foreign and domestic policies are two sides of the same medallion, 
Wc are assisting peoples across the sea with, some oecessiiies of life so that 
they may restore their peace and freedom, Genctoiis as wc arc in our deal- 
ings with tlio,se peiijiliis, we must continue to be as just and generous 
with rach other here at home, 

Wc mujj^b] on, constant guard against these subversive forces in our 
mid-st-be diey Communists, Fascists, or Na^is-who would destroy our 
pwce, sap our strength and undermine our security, and divide and weaken 
us so that this nation would be a .soft prey for any foe. 

Your government is fully iuvare of the danger, and has taken and 
continues to take steps|nieet it within the framework of the Cnnstitn- 
tion and as our presentlws permit, as 1 stated at our Boston conference 
last year, 

You will probably recall that at that time I ako pledged there would 
be no wKch hunts. And I renew /k pledge now! Tlie time and the clock 
will nor be turned back! 

_ wish to emphasize again that titc safest and best way to combat 
sinister "isms" and subversive groups who seek to overthrow our gov- 
ernment by force and violence-ri,c best way to defeat a Godless ideology- 
is to make the ideal of democracy a living fact~to make our w,iy of life 
sucluj^o enlist and keep the loyalty of our citizens in diought, in feeling 
and in action. ' 

As the stream seeks the sea, man seeks (he fulfilment of his being 
We shdiiU make it possible for the stream of life to (low unobstructed 
«) that ev^ry individual may have die opportunity for a full and abundant 
Jifc and to become a responsible member of the community. 

The obligation is upon us, the citizenry, to provide the facilities whereby 
the mrellectual and physical energies of all our citizens-especially those 
who may be forgotten and neglected-are cultivated and put to productive 
use. Tins is stock-taking time for the Citizenship Conference,' What does 
the inventory show,? We admit that it is not a petfect warehouse, 'Buc 
stocking It with wicked ideologies will make not it better stock. Only by stock 
piling more democracy will we make our country safe. 

The ills of democracy can be cured only by more democracy-reducing 
squalor, disease and distress lioiising. In the fullne.ss of democracy tlicre 
should be no underpaid school teachers and no millions of children without ' 
adquate health and school facilities. This is important when one realizes 
that over 42,000,000 of our population .are under the%e of 18 years. 
And 5,000,000 of 'these are not in school, 
Tliis is the challenge of the hour and the day. Groups like yours must 
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what programs to blor out this stigma on our national life shall not be 
sabotaged. And 1 am referring specifically to bills now in Congress that 
would provide aid to education and housing for millions of our people. 

However, let us always remember diat while democracy is nut perfect, 
the dtmiicraiic ideal has sustained our nation since its hcgirniiig; that 
while in our daily practices we have on many occasions fallen short 'S'f the 
ideal, in the long run we have been moving in the direction of our goal. 
We must continue to move in that direction! 
Our hope in the most promising age of all mankind resis upon the 
shoulders of Ameitan citizens-Unselfish! Enlightened! Unafraid! 

Witb God's help wc will go forward, traveling the upper higliway, 
seeking the peak of (rcttlom, security and prosperity for all luimanity. 



SImihi we /'j to .\(ikc our prohlmi,hj Iqnkm or hj ciii- 
J Mlm? It mt "Scr or" it hciiis, hut rdcr, 'hit ml," 

-Second Thumbnail Report 
Third National Conference on Citizenship 
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' ■ , CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION IN THE 
'. LOCAL COMMUNITY 

RHEA M, riCKCL 
■ ' ' Executive Simhirj 

. . t^ew York SWe Citkens CnmiUnc, 

L ISTEN with mc to Carl Satidbyrg; * 
The people is every man, everybody. Everybody is you and me 

- mat ij it we all say? Sandburgs title suggests an answer, "The People 
Yes . Faith in people-faith in the men and women of America-brought' 
you and me to this Third Antiid Conference on Citizenship, Drawn 
together by this fai(h„by a conviction that democracy is an earned right 
we must keep on re-earning, you and I have set ourselves a task How do we 
translate the concepts of democracy into living reality in our home towns' 
How can we nd our communities of the ghost of fear-fear that we are 
living^m a world gone out of control? We can agree with Sandburg, 
Everybody ,s you and me", We can say, "The People, Yes", but that's 
not enough. For our most compelling assignment is to bring into evisftnce 
nmv^ way of life that me>s, "The People, Yes!" But we won't do the 
)ob unbs we find some /pecific, effective techniques that are fmlid 
in o^r neighborhoods, instead of having merely theoretical appeal for a 
elig htful group of people like ourselves, Today is an apt time to step 
bac from our daily routines to gain a better perspective of our way of life 
I hope that now, and in the discussions to follow, we can take three 
stcns. Atvi glance they appear simple, but in reality to climb thera success- 
}u-.y If to achieve for democracy a position of impregnable strength Let's 
;rst see , wc can agree on the emph.asis to be given to work at the founda- 
t'ons. at the grass roots". Let's find out whether we concur that the focal 
pomts of constructive work mu. be the places where we live. Then 
ets appraise some of the major challenges to communities today, fo'r I 
believe we can agree on some basic priorities. Finally, let's look, at some 
successful methods, which taken singly in separate cities, towns, and villages 
•nay not seem particularly impressive, but when taken together add up to 
a democracy on the march. 

What about the communities we live in? Are they important? Shall 
our strategy.be concerned directly with them, or with remote problems? 
I behev. that we start where we live. To do otherwise is to engage in an 
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unrealistic form of social escapism. Hometown USA is the place where gains 
are made, where state and national progress are recorded. Hometown USA 
is the laboratory where the voluntary efforts of men and women create the 
pattern of democratic living. It is the place where, democracy can function 
in a practical way. After all, what is America, or any country, but a collec- 
tion of large and small communirie.s? In the perspective of a strong, 
democratic United States, our communities are central, They are the pivotal 
points-they make up the base on which the structure of our country is 
built, 

Arthur Morgan says, "It is high time the fundamental significance of the 
community be recognized," He asks us to realize dm the preservation' and 
transmission of die fundamentals of civilization depend, upon a vigorous, 
wholesome community life, Unlc.«1;M«y ^m^k live and work widi harmony . 
in the intimate relationships of their communities, there never can emerge 
a truly unified nation, or a peaceful community of mankind. 

It is in our communities where problems become real. Bungling in 
Palestine creates neighborhood divisions, A party line shift in Moscow 
subjscts your neJt door neighbor to vitriolic attacks. A stfike in Detroit 
rlirows an assembly plant in my town out of gear, A' selfish pricing policy 
in a nationwide industry shrinks pocket books in every house in my block. 
A new draft law hits my home with' telling impact, An agreement at Lake 
Success brings new hope to Bill Smith's fireside. Abandonment of funda- 
mental concepts of justice by a Congressional committee carries fear to 
the heart of that honest l%al trying to do a forthright teaching job in, ' 
the school on the corner. Conversely, provincial attitudes in our town-, 
toward reciprocaljrade treaties, for example-can contribute directly to 
badly dawn national legislation affecting citizens in this country and abroad. 

We must agree with the farsighted man who said, "In the last analysis. 
It IS in the American community that the fight for political freedom will 
be won or lost," 

If communities, then, are central, if they are the places where our 
strength and resources must be brought to bear, what challenges must 
communities meet? What areas deserve priority? 

I would place high the development of a constandy evolving nmwm 
mmncc whereby each person sees himself as a citizen of the national 
and wotld communitj^ as well as of his immediate home town. The good 
neighbor, the efficient planner, cleans his own back vard well, but in the 
process, he has regard for the people who live around him. It is a con- 
science that refuses to tolerate mans inhumanity to man, wldicr that 
inhumanity is expressed in terms of economic greed, racial antUeliglous 
bigotry, or merely in anninthinking social snobblisbness. It is a conscience 
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that knows wiih John noiiiic, "For" whom the bell lolls". But it is ;i 
coininiiiiit)/onsticncc which views askance clh([iictivc criticism that has 
lis motivation the crcntioii of confusion and-, division among population 
fsroiipl ' "\ 

ImWlpn plaiHiin/j and land \m mm k lii^h on aii)- prioriiy list 
for citizen action. In man)- cities our cnvironmcnr for the dead \$ superior, 
while millions liic out of touch with grass, trees m\ space for play and 
p recreation. We have developed cities without planning. We fail lo rccogni;!e 
that tio pknhiji is ilie worst kind of pliinni(ij/-not knowing th:it we 
imist control land use or thar megalopolis, to use .Mumford's word, w'lW 
destroy wi 

We have widened and imprcved some strcvts; wc have built -smDc 
high-speed boulevards; we have erected some mondmciKal buildings. M 
our highways and boulevard:; are in many cases vicjwcd more as means of 
escape from boredom and ii<'lincjs ilian |s adjuncts to a well-integrated 
community home; and 6ur pijrks and playgrounds;|ire considered islands of 
refuge frum city life. True, we have public m\ private planning agencies, 
'Ih:y are encouraging evidence of a growing nwareness by the citizen 
of his interest and his sense of community housekeeping. But no greater 
challenge confronts the citizen of today than to -help in the replaiiniiig 
and rebuilding of his community ro as to proviile comfort, convenience and 
beauty for all. 

mm amoni! the problems 'presented by the physical oiinmiinity 
i:- ih:it of shelter. can no loni-iT iiffiird .[o rei^arcl housing ;;s ;i incre 
|i',isiiiC5s enterprise- or, in our workiiiii-class sections, as mere storai-c yards 
for the labor element in the industrial system. It isM matter of the most 
vital eikminiiy tnncern, be its form of undertaking private or public. 
Clreat areas of our cities are nothing but festering slums, They are rotten, 
ripe for deinolition and redevelopment, especially since they occupy much 
of the useful lan.1 we have, In every conceivable way they arc community 
liabilities. No one defends them, everyone is ashamed of them; there is 
disacreenient only on the meiliod of repl.icing them with, decent and well- 
pliinntd neighborhoods, 

||j^)o often technically .sound plans have gathered dust because ;^•e, 
as cirlans, have not participated in planniifg, We have been plmml nl- 
1- planning has lacked the one essential dynamic, the continual involvement 
of the people ulio have a stake in the execution of the plan. 
" No citizen can allord to overlook the challenges presented bv an 
educational system, Equaliiy of opportunity in our land includes equality j 
of opportunity for education, The schools in our communities are among 
the most powerful influences in molding the quality of American citizen- 
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age of social tli.uigf, in our tousiantly developing rocieiy, the 
school is a cenir,d force in community life. We must not be .so concerned 
will) proviMoii of I'hysicid facilities for education that we neglect the 
program that is taught inside die school building. 

Do all children have an equal chance to be cducatcdi' if the answer 
is "ye,'" in your commiuiity, is it so in othersi' It must be. We need to give 
thought 10 education in a world which grows closer and closer to us. Our 
children will work for pe.icc and .security with those in other conkuniiics, 
other states, and other hnds, As we plan for fond and agriculture and 
commerce in a world ,sensc, so must we plan for education on the inter- 
national front. • 

There is no need for me to continue to catalogue major cliallengcs ro 
comnuiiiities. The list is long, The development of our cities, towns, villages, 
and rural areas has been ragged, What we have to do is create in onr ' 
home towns situations in which all major problems are under continuing 
relentless attack. We must assign priorities, solve exi,sring diiliculiies, and 
be continuingly ready to move on to new proliiems. 

The dislocations are present, die tasks arc atliaiid^ie need for imelligenf 
solutions is great-How can wc do the job? 

One method that works is the organization of a citizen community 
council. 

We of (he New York State Citizens' Council have aided and observed 
local councils in successful attacks on community qifestions. Thru coniiiiuniiy 
councils individual citizens and representatives of community service or- 
ganizations have pooled their resources lo overcome mutual community-wide 
obstacles. 

Today progressive communities are taking inventory, many of them 
thru their councils, and are weighing their resources against their nerds,. 
They arc discovering what remains to be done to reach maximum enjoyment 
and satisfactiort in community life. Problems about which die individual 
can do nothing are being solved by people from different interest areas 
who meet on common ground, to discuss, pl;ui, and take action to^dicr 
toward the mutual goal of community betterment. 

in many cases, the community council is the common ground where 
the people meet. It is surprising how much can k accomplished when 
citizens put dieir heads together.at a council gathering. Local citizens councils 
are bridging gaps in communities and giving direction to varied organi- 
zational activity for the good of the whole community. They are lifting ' 
community spirit, developing citizen concern with local affairs, furnishing 
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effective Ifiulcrsliip and serving ,is piiidc' posts in a gi|;aniic program for 
soufli community j)lanning and dei^^pmcnt, 

They are active ilinioiit New York State and elsewhere in the nation, 
Cii-zens'in these towns are proving d);jt American democracy has no peer 
in the kind of vitality and cmpcrative action that gets things done, 
What are some uf these cominimity cninicils doing? Fof example; - 
J they are coni^ting juvenile delinquency through organization of clfective 
youth recreation programs; they are whipping citizen lethargy with lively 
and dramatic adult education classes and public forums on local, national 
and world-wide issues, Community councils have found housing for veterans; 
helped bring industrial plants into their tojvn; called attention to poor 
sanitation procedures; organized musical talent into a community symphony 
orchestra; sponsored clean-up campaigns to improve the physical lipjicarance 
of dieir town; attracted educational institutions to the community-aiid 
. engaged in many activities which have made all the townspeople proud 
to declare //;// is mj total. All this is on the record, 

A community council can turn an empty store into a teen-age club. 
It can run a nursery for harassed, working niotlier.s, It can streamline an 
old-fashioned school system and conduct United Natiotis forums and dis- 
cussions. It can organize an entire community into a powerful, democratic 
force and wake up every member of the commimity to a realization that 
cooperation among nations begins with coopcrarion among people right 
in ihidr own home town, Ye,s, this is ail on the record. 

Inspiring stories of deiiioctatic achievement and citizen harmony are " 
found in Mew York State. TVe stories are repeated ■ from coast to coast, 
bur 1 spo/k of New York beciuse 1 am most familiar with that state. 

Our staff members recall vividly, and widi delight, the achievements of 
a coimcil in a small residential central New York community. This was 
a quiet, rather static town, with little "atmosphere" or activity. The wants 
of residents were secured from neighboring communities 'or from the 
metr(|»litan aiea several miles away. 

About a year ago some 30 young men and women gathered to take 
stock of their community with critical eyes. They wanted to do somllmig 
to cau.se all its residents to be proud to live dicre, A country-wide organi- ^' 
2ation was formed and a program drafted to "promote better social activity, 
. civic improvement, and general philanthropic work along practical and 
educational lines." They meant these words .which were written in their 
constitution. They are translating them inro action-and the community 
is solidly beliigd them, 

Slowly, but with fixed determination, the council members helped, 
overcome citizen apathy. And tdlay community spirit runs high with such ' 
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projects as th^ town's firsr public library, a jciiolarship fiiiiJ, a recreation 
program for youth and a vif;on)ii^ campaign for a firc-figliting force. lincli 
of these projects is a significant s(cp forward in tlic hi.story of this small 
rural coinnuinity, who.se people arc applying the principle of 'cooperative 
citizen action" and .self-help in a lively aimmuiiiry-building enterprise. 

In anorlier; and larger, coinniiiiiity, a fiO^mcnibcr board and five sub* 
committees, ably representing most groups in the city, ate guiding an 
active citizens' community council. 

Each spring, when member organizations select program chairrien (or 
riic coming year, ihe local council conduct^ a one-day leadership training 
institute. The leaders-in-rhe-making discuss isMics which should be included 
in future programs. They learn abour the council and its services: the 
library of up-to-the-minute pamphlets, bulletins, clippings and bibliographies; 
,the special aids for leaders of nationality groups; the active lecture bureau. 
And they learn more tietails about how the council utilizes every communi- 
cation medium in the area for its broad educational program on current 
affairs. ) 

But a council is no panack Unless it w^orks with existing groups- 
service dubs, vorers leagues, veterans organizations, and so on— it will fail 
And gains can be made wherever and whenever members of anj organiza- 
tion, mj educational institution, or tinj governmental agency, view communi- 
ties in broad perspective. 

Perhaps the key to the whole subject is leadership. The war years drove 
home the blunt fact that each of us has a distinct and important place to 
fill in the national and world picture. We played our individual parts 
well to win the war. We must continue to do so to win the peace. The " 
role of the United States in the community of nations demands, to repeat, 
the best of each of us-the best leadership, the. best service, the best con- 
tribution of our talents— because these are perhaps rhe most challenging 
times in American history. ' 

America could never have bem built, our democracy could neve| have 
been successful without the leadership and services of millions uf citizen 
volunteers. People who saw what needed to be done and did it made the 
United States a great nation. And today, volunteers, in teamwork with 
professionals in all fields, can and will provide the power to maintain our 
greatness. 

We know that communities have leadership resources which have not 
been tapped. We know leaders can be trained, for the New York State 
Cltizens' .Cpuncil and other gtoups have, trained them successfully. - 

t ★ ★ * 

This afternoon, then, we have said: 
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Firsh-our li..nie towns are mm\~ik) arc the key to an intelligent 
siicial stratcp)'. 

_ Sccoml-tlie cl)allei)||es to coniiniiniiies are grcat-they lie, for example, 
111 planning ami land use. in retreaiion, in education, health and welfare; 
they arc foiiti(U'lietever the people are, ■ 

Third-there are effeetive methods for attacking probleins-d,e organi- 
Mtion of local citizens conntils, die utilization and expansion of resources 
of ri'F lilte the New York Stare Citizens' Council, rhe drawing together 
•n communities of resources of research, education, and administration the 
development of intelligent leadership; in short, the broadening of citizen 
participation in public affairs. 

I like Ediiard I.indenians statement: "The central functional concept 
J'f democracy is participation; when a citizen wididrSws, refrains from 
hr policy-making responsibilities, then democracy falters and fails," 

May I make one proposal before I conclude? 1 would like to suggest' 
the establishment of a National Communuy Foundation financed by govern- 
menr, private foundations, corporate and individual gifts-its basic purpose 
to give aid to communities, usually thru independent statewide citizens 
councils and similar groups, Our tasks are clear enough, we have begun to 
Wop the methods, we do need resources adequate for the task at hand 
A National Community Foundation could be the catalydc for bringing about 
cooperative community development and action thruout the country, , 
^ David Durnham said; "Make no little plans-.hey have no magic to 
stir mens blood-and probably themselves will never be realized. Make 
big plans-aim high in hope and work-remembering that a noble, logical 
diagram once raorded will never die; but long after we are gone will be a 
living thing, asserting itself with ever-growing insistency Remember that 
our sons and grandsons are going to do things diat would stagger us, Let 
your watchword be order and your beacon beauty." 

As we work diru this conference- when we go back to our home towns 
we can get atizmlnp in action in our local communities, I am confideni 
we can provide the essential specifics, and that /^we can say with Carl 
Sandburg, "'Ilic People, Yes", 

riK ksi ,,wy to know mh oihcr h lo work lo^r Cool 
»nr kmws, the h mii^h work to io in our nation. Lc/V ^^et 
' loRethcr, rc^,,lkv of u,ce, religion, skin color, ,d monn i, our 
Metii ''M k tk jnh. 

-Second Tlnimbnail Report 
Third National Conference on Citizenship 



RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIGS 01^ CITIZENSHIP 

CM! I, i), IIYAIT • 
Director, 'I'k Mlom] (hwis Cilizmliip Pro^r,wi 

TWO years ago, the lirst National Conference* on Citizenship was held 
in Philiidelphia, 

Those responsible for the conference' felt that our country neidcd an 
enlightened and progressive citizenry, sensible of its great heriilige, vigibit 
in its defense, and alert to the fulfillment of its obligations, in peace iis in 
war, 

The Philadelplua confcrciuc was a niilesione in democratic rcknioiis. 
People from diverse groups sat down together, to coupsd wiih each 
odier on how best to iranslate the heritage of American citizenship into 
dynamic reality. 

The delegates urged national solidarity to meet the challenge of the 
future, While they recognized that differences among individuals are a 
part of democracy, they stressed again and again the necessity for resolving 
diesc differences when they become disruptive to the unity of the whole. 

On this high plane, the gathering in Philadelphia ,set a pattern»for 
the Second National Conference, which was he)d a year later in Boston. 

In both the First and the Second Conferences, the National liducaiion 
Association had the advice and cooperation of the United States De- 
partment of Justice, In this Third National Conference, the Dcpartincni 
of Justice is co-sponsor with the Association, 

The structure and objectives of the Bo.ston and Philadelphia meetings 
were similar. Attendance was limited, for the conferences were in a forma- 
tive stage. To a certain extent, they were experimental, designed to find 
out how well representatives of different groups could work together, 
how analytically and objectively they could reexamine the rights and re- 
sponsibilides of citizenship, and how. readily they could subordinate in- 
dividual and special interests for the common good, it was hoped, also, 
that these conferences would lay the groundwork for larger and more repre- 
sentative ones in the future • , 

Standing before this inspiring assembly of men and wotncn-lcaders 
among those having at heart the future of our country and of the world, 
1 know I speak for all of us who took parr in the earlier planning, when 
I say, we are now convinced that a national conference on citizenship is 
more than a noble idea; it is a realiiv. 

And so we meet for the Third National Coiiferente, Wc meet ar a 
crucial tjme in nadonal and world history, A spirit of imeasincss, apprc- 
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hension, even of feiir. is abroad in our land and every land. Evidences of 
disunity are seen on every Rand. 

We have to choose a philosophy to live by^-a philosophy of hope, 
or a phjlosophy of fear. 

■ If wc choose the philosophy of fear and failure, wc shall destroy our- 
selves physically and spiriiially. ^ • ' 

If we chpose the philosophy df hope and courage, we shall find a good 
life for oufc and all hiimanity. 

It is fitting, indeed, that the Conference should be held in the Nation s 
Capital. 

Here, we meet in the midst of shrines that symbolize the soul of our 
country, that record America's history and foretell her destiny. 

A few yards away, pointing to the stars, rises the Washington Monu- 
nfnt, Erected by a grateful people in loving tribute to the Father of our ' 
Country, it memorializes his unselfish devotion to the cause of freedom. 
' In our early troubled days, the steadfast and selfless character of George 
Washington held the Thirteen Colonies together, as they strove to achieve 
independence. After victory, it helped to fuse quarreling states into a strong 
and enduring nation. 

Across die tidal basin stands the Jefferson Memorial, embodying 
the spirit of the man who expressed the basic principles of mir national 
life. Tliomas Jefferson placed his faith in the "experiirieiu of self-government 
'^nd the inherent goodness of human nature." He gave to'this nation'its 
democratic mission. A Virginian, an American, a citizen of the world, 
lie enunciated the principle that the rights of man are universal. , 

Nearby is the Lincoln Memorial, dedicated to the memory of a man d 
whostv great heart held love for all humanity. Carved -on its walls, as"*^ 
well as stamped upon the minds and hearts of the people of Ameiica 
^re the never-to-be-forgotten' words 'of the Gettysburg Address. Lin^' • 
5nw what the world must come to .see-that liberty in indivisible. ' . 

Across the Potomac in Arlington Cemetery is the tomb of the Un- ' ' 
kno*n §ftldier, reminding us that America reverently remembers its 
iinhonii and iiQsung hen)es, who sacrificed for tlie rights and privileges 
that wc all enjo)^ From behind ;he plot beside the machines of indus- 
% the crossroads of business, and the higkiyrand bypaths of our 
m nation have c^ome countless ihous:>nds of the 'great "plain people 
who have heiid to shape out natldnal destiny and h bring the American 
dream nearer ro living truth. 

■ On a hill, not far away, rises the Washington" Cathedral Within it is 
the last resting, place of Woodraw Wilson, wlio envisioned a world ^afc 
for democracy and a day when wars would be no more. Woodrow Wilson 



reali;!ed that we are a part of the world, that humanity is indivisible, 
diat America touches elbows and hearts with all the nations of mankind. 
He reali2cd that the future of oirr nation is bound up with the future-,, 
of 'the human race. 

Slightly to the east of us stands the stately White House, the home 
of our presidents from the days of John Adams to the present time. This 
dignified dwelling place is, indeed, n "shrine of on-going democracy, within 
which lives a president whose greatness is measured by the extent to 
which he is the servant of all the peopk 

Facing the Capitol is the majestic : iicture tliac houses the Supreme 
Court. Within this temple of justice, one f^tls a spirit of reverence, coupled 
with a sense of pride, at being in the presence of the tribunal that pro- 
tects and defends. Our Constitution with its Bill of Rights—our priceless 
charter of libfrtjv^;' 

Ovefloakifig the city, its cornerstone laid by George Washington, is 
our' nationaf'Capitol. Silhouetted against an everchanging sky, its silvery 
dome signifies to rhe world the right of free people to govern themselves. 
In its historic chambers, democracy speaks thru representatives chosen by 
the voice of the people. 

' Truly these shrines give vivid expression to the rights and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship—the theme of this conference. And so I repeat, 
it is fitting that we meet in the nation's capital. Here we feel the pulsa- 
tions of our country's heart and vibrations from happenings the world over. 

Long and careful thought went into the theme of the conference. The 
decision was made by neither the Department of Justice nor the National 
Education Association. 

First, the Attorney GeneraFs Advisory Committee on Citizenship, 
composed of distinguished citizens representing varied groups, discussed 
at length subjects that might be considered. Next, the Conference Advisory 
Committee on Citizenship of the National Education Association, likewise 
composed of outstanding cidzens from different callings, weighed care- 
fully several suggestions. Finally, the two committees, in joint session, 
agreed upon the theme submitted -for your deliberations, 

Today, Basic Human, Rights iind AttendanU^esponsibilities extend 
from the familiar placelof ojjr home towns tC^J'TOafflung corners of the 
earth. 

Distance has been dwarfed, and time tclcscf^. It's a far cry from 
that era when it took General Washington seven days to travel from 
Mount Vernon to New^ York for his inauguration as our first President, and 
when another presidential party, on its way 'to the national capital got . 
lost' in the forest between Baltimore and W^ishington, 
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_ We no longer travel to New York in a buggy, traverse the continent 
•in a pramc sciiooner, or cross the ocean in a sailing-vessel. Science has 
shrunk oceans and continents, destmying geographical isolation, and draw 
ing all peoples nearer to one another. 

Plunged into the Atomic Age,' in. possession of a power that we do 
not fully understand and have not yet mastered, we are faced with mo- 
mentous decisioas, impelling i„ their urgency. 

We are forced to think, not merely in community, or state, or even 
national terms... but in world ter^s. For like the pebbleVsed into i 
bo<ly of water, which starts circles that widen and widelUuUy 
reach the farthest shofc, what happens in our hamlets and villages ultimately 
IS felt in the capital;; of the nations, 

What we do in world affairs depends upon what we are and do ai 
? iiation, which in turn depends upon what we are and do in our 
States and communities. 

" Arid in the analysis, i, is what we are and do as individuals 
The strength nf our nation conies from the combined strength of 

the men and women who make it up, and the strength of each of these 

comes from within, nor from without, 
From .world affairs to local affairs threads the principle that rights 

and responsibilities are inseparable. They follow one upon another as 

0 the ebb and flow of the tide in the seas that both separate and unite 

the lands of the globe, 

■ A noble group, including Plato, Aristotle, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson and Frankim D, Roosevelt have carried to 
« ages the message that happiness, and friendship, and peace belong to 
ail humanity, ■ ° 

"tars of David, and crosses row on row, in cemeteries under wide 
i-nd starry skies everywhere spell out that libertyjs universal-that this 
Ood-given right planted in the hearts of all should be denied to none, ' 
Mnn cannot speak truly of freedom and mean freedom only for himself. 
He must mean more-a willingness to defend the libmy of others 
Freedom ,s not for Americans to enjoy i. isnlaiion. A gift of the Divine 
if we are selfish with it, we may lose it. ' 

Wbi we speak of liberty we should mean not' only the benefits 
It brings, but the l.,f,y ideas ir repre,sents and the duties and obligations 

tl>«. It imposes. We iM think not of what we want, but of wliat others 
Mid have. Acting upon this moral and .spiritual plane. Our own lives 
will kome richer. As the advance of science brings peoples face to 
face, they must of necessity find the way to live together in amity 
Iriternational good will and understanding are attainable goals. 

•Mi 



Altho the world may seem to falter in -its onward march, we should 
not despair. In 1787 lifty-five determined men— most of them wise, all 
of them sincere-met in Independence Hall to lay the foiindiuion for 
the greatest nation on earth. 
. The hour was dark, buf they did not waver! 
^ Instead they btought order out of chaos, and wrought unity out of 
division. ' 

Today we must continue to give pur support to the United Natinns* 
the most ambitious attempt- yet made toward lasting peace. ^ 

The well-being of Americans is bound up with the' well-being of all 
mankind. Our lives are entwined with the lives of peoples everywhere; 
anything that a^ects their welfare ultimately affects ours. We cannot 
isolate ourselves. , 

As we play our destined role in helping to rebuild humanity, in 
helping to restore to stricken peoples faith in themselves and hope for 
the future-faith in 'the dignity and destiny of man-we must draw 
heavily upon our American heritage And our heritage comes from all 
the world and our people from all mankind. 

Out of the ef&nal longing and quest for freedom, millions -from 
far away landsnrossed strange oceans and came hete to realize their 
^ dreams of liberty. Some brought little except courage and hope. Others 
brought something, more, precious skills and talents. All made their 
contribution, building, renewing, and enriching this great nation, and 
making it the inspiration of liberty loving and oppressed -peoples every-^ 
where. 

People of every race, creed, and culture, .brough^^ their gifts and laid 
them at the altar of America. America now has the opportunity to repay 
its debt to mankind. It is most appropriate, therefore, that this con- 
ference consider the' subject of the 'World-Minded American Citizen." 

As wefseek tcf light the way, and to guide humanity to freedom and 
happiness .in yands across the seas, we must likewise attempt to build 
for people within our oy^'n borders a way of life that is filled with liberty 
and justice for all. \ 

With all of our glorious history, our couiirry is not perfect. There 
are moments when the flag dcpops in shame at the selfishness and 
greed of those who betray the American heritage, arid attempt to divert its 
march toward the fullness of democracy. 

A good America can become a better America. Sovereign citizens- 
genuine and faithful in purpose, ever mindful of their trust-can hand 
on to the next generation a better and nobler America than they them- 
selves found. 
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M that is why we arc ab disciissing^hi,, conference, "Citizenship ' 
•n Action in the Local Ommiinity," , , 

^ we face the future, let t,. pli the ideal as high as possible- 

mn beyond onr reach. Tl,e ideal that shapes our life should perhaps 

be as far above us as the stars that suide the navigator, charting the 
course of his ship at *a. 

• Our precious iican heritage which we seek to translate on local 
.national and internat^evels is not something material. We cannot' 

IS wk the liberty Bell r^ 
5 forge W.hington fought and prayed format 

^Unow of no better way to express the point I am endeavoring to make' 
than to read a message to this conference fro. a meniber of the Attorney 

today, but his health would not permit. 
HHis message leads; 

"I came to America many years ago, I came from a little village across 
ne rr^^ 

new, strange, far away country that was to be my home. 
"I remember finding my wav to school, an American school. That was 

where my hfe in the new countly began, I sat and listened and tried to 
l^rn. My teachers said I should, I heard the teachers talk of America, of the 

"I thought of-Washington, no: as he was at Mount Vernon, but as he 
was at Valley Forge, in his hut with the ragged soldiers of the w.r 
^^^I%ht of Lincoln « a boy in his log cabin, studying by the H^^^ 

'•'These are truly Americans,' I .lid to myself, and I felt that all 
Americans were like them, and I made up my mind to hurry and be a man I 

t«d to belong, I too wanted to feel the strength and the gre.^ 
of the children of Washington and Lincoln, 

"And it happened to me, as it^id to' thousa^iids of foreign born that 
after many years I was graduated froih an American school and then'from 
an American college. I became a teacher, an American teacher, joUmeri^ 
-can public sch«)l I belong. I feh the strength of children about ine, and 
I was proud to be among them. In time I became a ptincipal of an American 
public school To It came, by and by. visitors from far and wide, from Asia, 
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Africa, Australia, Europe, Canada, Mexico, South America, lliey came 
searching the spirit that had made America great. Each time they came they 
smiled as they said, 'There is something here in |e life of your children that 
makes one think of Washington and Lincoln,' and my h^art would throb- 
'My Country 'Tis of Thee I sing,' 

"My proudest boast is that I am a citizen of the United States of America, 
that I, like all of you, belong, Sincerely yours, (Signed) Aiigelo Patri." 



]ol) Nfl, 1, scans, is Mi^ omsekcs oj jar-jcjr o/ 
ckii^e, \m that the.otkr jdkw mil p hd oj w, jm that 
Ms in inch Imitk^, jcnr ihatjeais to numw uimlhrn, 
jenr iki Ms to kic, \m that Ms to aw. M no less mjioM, 
pdn^u we must riil omdiis oj jm that Imis to apdj, to 
m iki ikl nothing mttm, fc mist rid onrs^lm oj tk jm 
tkl Ms to m attitide tkt it isn't worth the slriq^k hir, hj 
whdtem mm, is, in om mietn world, death in dis^m. 

True, we kve miic} to hitl let's sm-oiit jenr jor fkes 
where it is needed: jear nf ^^cople whoifiish other peopMrowd, 
jeitr oj intokrme, jenr oj injustice, ^em, blind jeurs, cm led 
to hondqe. htelUpt jem cm kep us mte oj tk ilmts to 
ilemocrncj-slj thintin^, smart pijs, prejudice, and tmi. 

—Third Thumbnail Rcpurt 
Third National Conference on Citizenship 
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■been del d,at :hcIMwec«^nW rhept,rity^ 
Gettysburg address even before the elements of thar sublime km creed 
l>^d ecome ijenerally fixed in American consciousness, B.,t wo know ,ht 
""f 'i"Kliiimi,tiil law was lon^. i„ i,s development and that there were 
expressions of demcratic rights earlier even than the demands of the barons 
"pon King John at Runnymede in 1215 as set forth in that milestone of 
human progress-Magna Carta. 

The impelling desire of the individual for ,he liberty of action and 
expression that differentiates the freeman from the slave evidenced 
in King Henry's Charter of liberties of 1100, in the Roman republic 
during t e 500 years before Christ, in the beginning of the democratic 
Golden Age of Greece in 510 B. C, and in the mass migration out of 
bondage of more than, a million slaves under the inspired leadership of 
Moses, thirteen centuries before Christ. A modern manifestation of the same- 
spirit appeared at a comparatively late date in The Mavflower Pact of those 
brave and simple folk who landed at Cape Cod in 1620, 

Tlie influence of the late Ambassador Bryce, in his analysis of the 
governmental scheme of this country, wilMast long. He eulogized our Con- 
stitution in a single striking sentence in Tk Anmm Comommltlr 
t ranks above every other written constitution for the intrinsic excellence 
of its scheme, its adaptation to the circumstances of the people the sim 
plicty, brevity, and precision of its language, its judicious mixture of 
aehniteness in principle with ela5ticity in details." 

The oath of allegiance which each naturalization applicant in the United 
Mates must take requires an obligation to support and defend the Con- ' 
st.tut.on and laws, of the United States against all, enemies, foreign and 
domestic, and to bear true -faith to this country. This is the same sort of ' 
oa h required of the President of the United States, the judges of the courts 
and the other officers both of tl,e United States and the states. I assume 
that our-basic law contemplates that the subscriber. to such an oath has a 
his ^ " ''"^ the Constitution to which he is pledging 

I like to remember what toodrow Wilson said to five thousand newly 
natura zed citizens one time in Philadelphia-Tou have just taken an 
oath of allegiance to h United States, Of allegiance to whom? Of allegiance 
to no one, urrless it be God^tinly not of allegiance to those wl,o 
tempotatily represent this great Government. You have taken an oath 
0 a egiance to a great ideal, to a great body of principles, to a great hope 
of the human^ r,ce," How profoundly we must feci the truisms expressed 
in words uttered even before the first World War. 

Our population is predominantly native-born. Yet, during the history 
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(if this country many natives of other Liiuls hii\'e brnvcd hardship aiid danger 
to enter its porials jnd participate in its progressive life, When a iioiidtizen 
becomes legally naturalized in the United St.iies lie is placed in all respects, 
excepr his ineligibility to the Presidency, on a k^^\ and political equality 
widi the native Iwn. Likewise, he is obligated 'to assume the same respon- 
sibilities as tliose/of a native citizen. - ■ >■ 

These;hings do relate to die work of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of which 1 am the administrmot, One of my immediate official 
resp()nsibilities, as set forth by statute, is "to promote instruction and 
training bgtizenship responsibilities of applicants for naturalization," This 
1^"^ tlPgli the medium of the public scliools. There is authority of law 
for the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization to prescribe the 
scope and nature of the examination of petitioners for naturalization as to 
their admissibility to citizenship. Among the subjects included is the ap- 
plicant's understanding of the fundamental principles of the Constitution, 
The Congress has thus recognized that the valuable privileges of citizen- 
ship must be balanced by the obligations which accompany that legal status. 

I have derived much personal as well as official satisfaction from the 
reports of this work of citizenship education in cooperation with the public 
schools. The Service is not an "educational organization" itself. Education 
is a function of §k states and local communities. But the Service is the 
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agency most cloself associated olFicially with the newcomers from foreign 
lands. \t must make recommendations to the courts as to their qualifications 
for naturalization. Therefore, it is in a particularly favorable position to 
interest the aspirant for citizenship in raking advantage of the opportunities 
oHeted by public school classes in English and in government. 

In a recent instruction to the members of our Field Service who recom- 
men<led naturalization applicants to the courts, the Attorney General and I 
emphasized the great importance of an informed citizenry as an essential 
p llai of our democratic way of life. There is general agreement that measures 
which foster increased and intelligent participation in government merit 
strong support. High standards of citizenship are the goal in the naturaliza- 
tion process.' 

During'the fiscal year ended ]|ne 30 last, 1 25,000 names of newly arrived 
noncitizens were sent to the public schools that the interest of the immi ' 
might be aroused in taking advantage of the educational opporo. 
6lfered by local communities. The 37,771 declarants for niituralizL 
and the 77,-1'i2 petitioners for' that status-a total of 115,213 candidates- 
were supplied with 190.354'copies of the various parts of the Federal 
Textbook on Citizca^iip. This' publication, prepared by specialists in adult 
educatton, contains clear and simply stated tlcscriptions of the natute and 
purn/fep ojnnr governmental system-national and local. - 
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The educational facilities of over forty of our state universities and 
colleges 'have been offered to caiididiites in rural areas wlio, by reason of 
inaccessibility or physical handicap, have been unable to attend regular 
public-school classes. There was an increase las^year from approximately 
♦1,000 to ](),()()() such home stikly applicants. As a result of this means, 
new citizens even in isolated areas are enabled to give good account of 
themselves by active participation in civic life. 7 

One of the by-products of the naturalization process— and not the jeast 
■ important— is the opportunity presented to our growing youth to see land 
participate in"^lle judicial granting of citizenship. The Attorney General 
and 1 have fiitthered arrangements by which our field officers, widi the 
cooperation of the jiid^s of the naturalization courts, invite teachers and 
students of elementary and higli schools to be present at naturalization 
hearings. There' the students observe the manner in, which applicants for 
citizenship and their witnesses are examined. Finally,; the spectators join in 
the thrill which accompanies the investiture of the randidates with their 
new citizenship. 

On occasion the new citizens are not only received graciously by the 
, court but patriotic and ivic organizations, such as the American Legion, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and parent-teacher associations join 
in a welcome to these newest of citizens. Such proceedings have been ap- 
proved and stimulated because they are calculated to react Javorably upon 
naturalized and native citizens as well. Recent examples were those in the 
courts of Federal Judges Phillip Forman, United States District Court, sitting 
in Trenton, New Jersey; Albert A, Ridge, at Kansas City, Missouri; Charles 
J. Vogelf at Fargo, North Dakota; and Federal Judge Louis E. Goldman, at 
San Francisco. I can think of no finer thinj;, as we refresh our blood widi 
other strains, than rhus to set up stimulating and directional guide posts 
for the wonderful oncoming generations who grow up to our shoulders with 
speed which sometimes astonishes us. , 

Will you not be good enough to visit the citizenship education exhibit 
of the Inin:itgration and Naturalization Service at Space Number 4 in the 
Great Hall of the Department of Justice? It will enable you to get a better 
work, to which you all have given such hearty support of local 
and staVe educational authorities. Mr. Clark and 1 would welcome your 
views a5 to the nature and scope of the examination of applicants for natural- 
ization which you believe would disclose an adequate understatiding of our 
Constitution and government to enable them to assume intelligently the 
duties and obligations of citizenship in our America and in its galaxy of 
sovereign states. 
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A FREE AND FAIThFUt CITIZEN ^ 

DONALD R. RICHIII'lK! 
Aiillm ml Allonej 

HE men and women of tomorrow will be forced to choose. They will 
become the free and faithful citizens of a government which tliey 
control, or the fear-ridden subjects of a government which controls 
them, 

These alternatives are- not yet clearly seen by masses of bewildered and 
worried people. But they are beiii;> made more visible day by day as the 
self-proclaimed "liberators" of mankind proceed by force and treachery to 
free millions of men and women from the pains and problems of self- 
government and' give them the security and humiliation of an accepted 
slavery. 

t 

We are told, however, that some irresistible "wave of the future"' is 
sweeping humanity into a new way of life that is inevitable. But, in truth, 
this latest drive of would-be-master-mcn to rule the world is only a wave 
of the past. The old wave of tyranny is rolling again with renewed violence 
against the mental barriers tj^at grear aposdes of freedom have raised and 
maintained throughout recorded history to preserve individual liberty and 
the dignity of the human soul. 

Men and women wifl resist; iheir brol/en, bleeding bodies will make 
impassable barricades, so long as their mi/ds are clear and their spirits are 
resolute. .But, the enslavers of today havef learned much from the defeated 
enslavers of yesterday. They delay the launching of force and treachery 
against the flesh of freemen until they\jiave confused their minds and 
softened their spirits. 

That is why it is more important today to reinvigorate the faith of 
the American pcople^in self-government thatijit/is to draft them into armies. 
Of course we must be ready and willing to felit and to die for our freedom, 
or we are not worthy of it. But, unless we Know the ptofound value of our 
liberties, unless we really understand that self-control, and self-discipline in 
. the exercise of ourjiberties are essential to preserve tliem, we will make poor 
soldiers in the battle for freedom. 

It is a time when we may well refrain from boasting, and candidly 
consider our weaknesses as citizens. We have a great common heritage; but 
if we are too selfish, too shortsightd and too self-indulgent to defend it by 
common sacrifice and equal devotion to a common cause, we will lose that ' 
great common heritage. 

W'yf'i" not long remain free citizens if we are not faithful citizens 
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We need not scold one another, with a million pots calling a million 
kettles black. We can begin by confessing that most of us frequently lose 
sight of the simplest, most fundamental principles of good citizenship, 
in the confusion and uncertainties of our compleit modern lift. Of course 
there are a few exalted souls who, according to their own conceit, never 
go astray and are always right. They need no advicg. But the rest of us 
may gain strength by an honest confession of frequent error. 
- What are some of the principles of good citizenship which we often fail 
to follow? 

One is the principle of obedience to law, 
Another is the principle that a free society must be a self-disciplined 
society. 

Another is the principle that a free government can be sustained only 
by a free economy. 

Probably these three are enough big principles to squeeze into one 
little talk. 

Why is it that we, American citizens, fail so frequently ^ to obey the 
laws that we enact? 

Primarily this is because our inbred love o'f individual liberty permits 
us to make a virtue of a disobedience that we should regard as a sin, 

We know that ttaffic laws are written to make highway travel safe. 
But we foolishly enjoy substituting individual judgment for a rule of 
law, if there is- no policeman watching us. 

This brings us to a set^nd cause of national lawlessness. In order to 
maintain the democratic' quality of local self-government and to preserve 
individual liberty, we have devised a complicated system of local, state 
'""^ l!>^s, all under the dominion of constitutional l;iws that 
• limit ma)oSry powers and establish minority rights. As a result, law- 
^ making in the United States is a tremendous business. The volume of city 
ordinances, state laws, federal laws and judge-made laws is so enormous 
that no one engaged in any large business can function without the con- 
stant, and often unreliable, advice of a lawyer. 

The effect of frequent conllict and uncertainty in the laws is to 
encourage the disregard or mm of any legal rule that might hamper 
a citizen in doing what he wishes to do. And, as a final justification for 
deliberate lawlessness, the free citizen can always assert that an offensive 
law is actually not a law, because it violates som^ constitutional restriction 
upon the power of out lawmakers to make laws. 

Tims ^e-come to a third cause of national lawlessness: and that is a 
deep difference of opinion among Americans as to the extent to which 
our government should regulate the daily life and work of our citizc'ns, 
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There are millions of men and women in the United States today who 
earnestly believe that a modern government should accept a large measure 
of a social responsibility for the welfare of all citizens. They believe that 
the ^vernment should insure the development and control of enterprises 
thai provide employment for all able and willing workets, that the 
gover.imenl| should insure everyone an education to the extent of his 
capacity, and then insure a good living out of s;uisfactory employment, 
or at least a tolerable living for those who are, for any reason, incapable 
of self-support. 

The great majodty of our citizens, who have this idealistic concept of 
what a government can and should do are still' desirous of preserving 
individual liberty,- which can only exist where individual rights of property 
and individual liberties of contract are preserved, Accordingly these citi- 
zens believe that by a combination of g(^niTient enterprise,'; and govern- 
ment regulation of private enterprises, 'Hie'-governmcnt can lead us into 
the promised' land of state socialism, without exercising the tyrannical 
aurhority of a communist dictatorship. Nothing is mote alluring than the 
prospect of having one's cake after eating it, How satisfactory it. would 
be to have a betjevolent despotism insure every man a good living and 
at the same time his individual liberty in the making and spending of 
his income! This is the childhood concept of a perfect parent. It is a 
childish concept of a perfect government. 

It i.^ not necessary for me to reveal all the prejudices of an old- 
fashioned liberal (now called a "reactionary") in order to question whether 
our form of government can accept and fulfil such a social responsibility 
it ha,s been made quite evident by expe riments at home and abroad that 
only one central governm^r, exercising a national police power, can even 
attempt such a task. ; 

Thus it is only necessary for an old-fashioned liberal to point out: 
First, the national and state governments of these United States, whose 
powers arc carefully limited by constitutional restrictions, were not created 
ot intended as fit instruments for the ^ establishment and control of a 
socialized economy. 

Second, it woiilj be necessary to enlarge the powers of the national 
government and to make all state and local governments completely sub- 
ordinate to ii priictically unlimited national authority, in order to establish 
and QiaintainHit socialized economy, i ^ 

Third, 'when such a national government is ei|||ished the American 
people will no longer be free citizens enjoying self-government. They 
will become the subjects of a totalitarian government. This means that 
in reality they will become the subjects of an all-powerful ruling class 
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operating a lawfully established police state, with a dictatorship which will 
be irresistible by any means short of civil war. 

This is why the men and women of America mifst choose tod«iy whether 
(hey wish to remain free citizens, faithful to the govprnment established 
by the Constitution of the United States, or whether they really believe 
that that form of government has outlived its usefulness and that an 
utterly different form of government should be established in its place. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the idea that we are deeply concerned 
with die difference between the actual communist program to overthrow 
(^r government by force and the ostensible program to accomplish the 
triumph of national acialism by peaceful means. 

Let us acknowledp the right of free citizens to seek to change our 
form of government by |)eaceful means. But let us be tfsohitc and un- 
compromising in our opposition to reactionary reform that calls itself 
liberalism. Let us have strengtli in our conviction ^ [hat when men lose 
faith in the only form of government in which individual liberty is" 
preserved, they 'lose faith in themselves. Then they are no longer free 
men and women. They are willing to sell liberty for a pj^mise of security^ 
They ure willing to beconje serfs in a modern feyalism, which will be 
more tyrannical than the feudalism that our ancestors destroyed cen||ftago. 

Those of us who are resolved to remain the free and faithmBens 
of -our republic must understand, not only that the laws of tipfand 
should be obeyed, but also that a free society must be a self-disciplined society. 

If only the presence of a policeman prevented murder or robbery or 
mb rule, 'our lives and property would not be safe and our freedom 
wmild be always shadowed by fear. It is not fear of punishment, but respect 
for law, that controls the conduct of a large majority in a free society. 
Individuals or minorities who only yield obedience to a policeman's club 
are not faithful citizens. They are not worthy of the freedom which they 
abuse. 

If a majority were as lawless as a minority of our citizen^ are from 
time to time, we would face a choice between anarchy, which could not be 
endured, and the iron rule of a militarized government, which would 
preserve order by severe restraints on individual freedom. 

Without naming persons, let us call the roll to identify a few out- 
standing types of unfaithful citizens. 

To begin with those for whom there is the least excuse, let us place 
the business monopolist at the head of our list. The simple fact that a 
free government can be sustained only by a free economy is often for- 
gotten, but nevfr successfully ignored. It is the inevitable tendency of 
human J)eings who enjoy the possession of a little power to seek to 
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enlarjic it stcidily toward tbt iiltimaic illii.sioii of absolute conttol. Com- 
petition is !i stimulating, but also a tircsoint .factor in making a siicces? 
of one's mi tompcrition is die life of trade, biit may cause rlic death ^ 
■of a trader, So the desire to chminatc what is appatcntly "destructive 
competition" is natural, and , therefore any free government which is sup. \ 
portable only* by' a free economy, must be eternally vigilant to prevent 
and destroy "private monopolies, 

There is no easy erape 'from this obligation by undertaking public 
. uwnefship or public regulation of monopolies. Some natural monopolies 
can wisely be excluded from tlic area of free enterprise and be^ state ' 
, ownjfl, like'tlie postal service, "or can be state regulated like telephone, 
electric and gas service. But, to preserve a free economy, the vjit.area ' 
in which goods and servjjes are produced and distributed for mnhn use ' 
must be kept free from .'detailed political regulation and iljbject to the 
, automatic regulation of, a re^l competition ^to satisfy cansum'fir'i'mands in 
J [ in opeii marker. - ^ ' * ' 

, With the bcit intckjflns and large appropriations the national govern- 
ment cannot preveiTt.all monopolistic grattit^s by business men, any more ' 
• than a .competent polite force can prevent all automobile accidents or 
robb"es'ofembcalement,s.,lti order to .maintain a genuine coinpetition ; 
as' the reghlator of production costs and selling prices,, we must rely mainly' ' 
not on the public prosecOtion of monopolists but on willing obedience to . 
atiti-hionopoly laws by private business managers. Those whtwjo, nOt already 



know this, should be educated' to understand that thc'elimiMtion 'of 
. monopolisfl practices Js just as essential to the life of private merprise 
as^the elimination j3f dishonesty and fraud in dealing with customers and 
investors. ; ' •. " , 

■ . It .IS ail ixtraordina/y development that today the' must conspicuous 
and effective monopolist? regiilatigg the prixluction costs, and ihereby'the ' 
.Jelling pri(^, of American products are 'not the manager^ who represent 
ownership, but those 'repre,sentatives organized labor who havje becomt ^ 
in fact business tegulators with grAft authority, 

Wc cannor place these labor leafers on a list of lawbreaking monopo- ' 
lists, however, because, through a scri^ of^political blKndcp our- natiomil ■ 
laws prnvidc, first, that labor union ironopoliesnan be hn/fully organized, 
and, second, that monopolistic controls of industry and trade by labor unioas^, 
are lawful. , . ^ 

, Nevertheless, we should point oiit that laVr leaders are blinded by 
self-(nterejt'and unfaithful to their free citizenship when they resist la^^s 
enacted to destroy their monopolistic powers. If these are not dcstrof^d,) 



^ they will in the end themselves , destroy a competitive economy which is 
the only economic system in wlifcii labor .can be free. 

Next on our roll of unfaith&il citizens we should list those- politicians 
who, as legislators, stretch their aurliority by artful evasion of constitutional 
limitations upon their power. Along with thctn are exettnivts who sircich 
the authority vested in them by dubious laws. And then there shoidd be 
a place of appropriate dishonor for judges who stretch tllcir authority 
,sfl as to sanctify unconstitutional laws whicphey personally approve, or 
to nullify laws which they disapprove. i-:" 

There is little to be said in excuse for these constitution stretchers,' ' 
Hvery public ()fllti:il is sworn to siippori rhkConstitutioii. The restriction 
of politial po\vfr to preserve imljvidiijl tWrty is, a •foundation principle 
of the ConstitL/ion. 

Therefore, Ivhenever it is doubtful whether the Constitution has 'au- 
thorized our l|\v maimers to substitute government controls for individual 
judgment ihatAloubt should be resolved in fuvor of individual liberty. ' . 

We have seen in recent yenrs a great variety of laws enacted by Con- ¥ 
gress' under the alleged ^authority of a constitutional grant of^power tp 
reguke c^nnmerce ""ainong the several states". Bir by bir, local government 
of loal commerce within the states has been dcsti;oyc(l Bit by- bit, execu- 
tive officials have stretched their^ authority beyond even ik vision oj legis- ' 
lative stretchers; Bit by bit, stretching judges hnve (Sanctified the executive ' 
and legislative stretching. • ^ r^'- 

■ Tod-iy the questi'on' i'5:- Hiis the Constitution been permanently .stretched > 
out of its original shape into the prophetic shape of things ''ti) fome? If ^ 
Wc pniiot' restore the origiiul shape, can we prevent furrfiei;,distt)rti()n? ; 
Or, shall we go on stretching it, until the fabric of our govmnicnt breaks ' - 
do'wn under the ijitolerable- strain of encouraging the grov)th of national'^ •■ ■ 
socialism within the frame of a government designed to sectfrc the bless- 

■ ings of liberty to all its citi.zens? ■ \ r^'- 

There is another type of ^poliiician vyho merits dishonorable mcfion' 
on our roll call. That is the fanatic' champion of spepal interests- wl!o . 
thriMteos to desert his fellow citi;:ens in a time of nationjl need iinbs ' 
his demands are iner. The milder disloyalists only threaten to st()p..w()rR: 
that is es^sential for national dffense unless wages or working coiktitions. 
are madc^atisfactory to them. The ranker di%dists threaten to refuse 
to, fight for their, country ufiless the a^med services are organized and' ' 
operated in accord with their ideas. It may be siiggesteJ that- tho.?c. who. 
are unwilling to work or fight for their country'should be relieved Qf all 
tlie benefits as well as the burdens of a citizenship which they betray. 

Before we close our roll call we must list two opposing types .of un/'.^, 
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fairliful citim, who arc unwilling, to rely solely upon lawful procedures 
to accpinpiish their aims, Boih are ready and willing to resort to mob rule 
when they cannor gain their ends by peaceful, orderly methods, - 

At one extreme we have those 'who organize .secret societies and vigi- 
innce\ommi|tees. either to prevent the enforcement of laws or to take law 
enforcement into their own hands, 

; At another extreme we have those who openly organize mass picketing 
and gangster metluKls of intimidating persons who will not support the 
\io\t^ or submit to the' disc-ipline of labor unions. 

Sf 4 as (.rgani2eJ labor was struggling for existence, so long as 
the arbitrary use of money power seemed to justifr' thtf militant use of 
man power, so long as the law protected ecot,^miccoercion by employers 
and restrained economic a^rcion by employfeftfeVlessness of labor 
organisations had the excuse, if not the justification, of apparent necessity 
. We can understand tlje reluctance of labor leaders now to lay aside 
any of the,weapons with which they have w.iged a successful warfare to 
0 tain the powe^ of self-ptotection and sqlf-advancement. But the abuses 
of this labor power by many labor leaders in recent years, the recklessness 
with which tlie entire public interest has been sacrificed, everf.in time r)f 
war to advance Je private interests of well organized minorities, have 
.made it plain that the dominance of the general welface must be reestab- 
lished by law. The law has given .nd the law must take away the special 
privileges and immunities by virtu£ of .*ich labor unions have been 
practically licensed to vioke the taws that punish aj othefi Vho engage 
in comparable conspiracies to' injure their felk'-citizl'.. \ ^ If 

It is reasonable to hope and to demand That in' the .near' future the 
bders of organized labor will ally themselves with other faithful citizens 
m^supporr of a government of law and order, under which men are free 
all forms of public or private tyranny. Those who are .unwilling to 
|"«a.n such a government should openly . acknowledge .their preferentk 
for a dictatorship of the proletariat, ind ' no longer pg^e as the chatjpi/ 
or a democracy. , ' 

This, word "democracy" is betg perverted to such base uses Mss 
^tlrn It would be w«ll for every free and faithful citizen to have a dear 
iinderstan ing of what a democratic government should do for him and 
W.at It shoul not do. If he understands that ou.democracy should guar- 
antee-him individual liberty and equality of opportunity to pursue happiness 
accfltijing to his ambitions and to achieve his amWtions according to his 
abilities, he will be satisfied with our democratic constitutional form of 
govcfiHnent. ' 

% however, a citizen of thi United Stntes believes that Im government 
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should contffil'all property rights, a control destructive of individual liberty, 
■ and shoul(f^a'ept responsibility for providrng all citizens with employ' 
menr and a -state regulated income, and should est;iblish an economic and 
social quality for all citizens, he cannot V faithful to our form of gov- 
ernment. That concept of government is not written into our Constitution. 
Ic is written into the constitution of communist Russia. 

It^ii'the fashion of many'who are dissatisfied with our Gmsf^tution 
to quote the phrase ''all men are created eqiiaF". which is nor written in 
' tbe, Constitution, buc in the Declaration of Independence, However, thiy . 
famous phrase is (he declaration of a political principle-thar is, that all 
" are created equal in the eye of the law. In a democracy all men hav# 
equal political rights, the right to participate equally in government' and 
the righr to equal treatment by the government. 
> ; Neither Thomas Jefferson nor any other signer of the Declaration, nor 
any signej of 'the Cj^stitiition, ever made^tbe obviously false statement 
that all men are created 'i^ual in ability or character^and no one except 
a communist with his tongue in his thcek ever claimed that a government 
could ^. or should guarantee to all men an equal share in the products of a 
society and, an quality of treatment by t1ie fellow-citizens. ' 

MeJ'afe created ^different, and sp unequal in' ability aijd character that 
eduoicion cannot make- a wise man out of^a born fool; nor. can lack of 
^ education make a fopl out of a born wise man. Men are created unequal 
in physical as 'well as mental strength, A congenital weakling is nor created 
as the physical equal of a born athlete. 

Equality is not something that you are born \iith. It is sorfiething that 
you njay create. You may be well born and degrade yourself to an equality 
^with rogues. You mat be poorly born and lift yourself to an equality with 
great servants of mankind. 



Every effort by law to create an artificialfquality among men is doomed 
, to failure, because no man-made law can chaiige a naturai^^law. Wc might 

write an anti^gravitation lav but we could not enforce ir, 
/ The founders of our government were democrats because they believed : 
in indivi^lual liberty, but not in die liberty of men to oppress thei^ fellow ' 
men. So they sought to safeguard the liberties of the weak as well as the 
strong and to protect tbe essential freedom of individuals and minorities 
'from suppression by majority rule. And thus they created eqiiality' -pfv 
opportunity. But they left men free to think and speak and- worship; ■iis*^!".;. 
they pleased, free to associate and to make agreements^ with wliorii 'Ij^ 
pleased, free to like' or to dislike things; and people, regardless of^^^ -*^" 
things and jjeople other men like and dislike. They left men free to acqliie.^^;. ? 

and use private property, which is essential to individual liberty. 

c 
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hi5.^r)'.,B t under the government created by onr Cm.ta.b the Ameri- 

for one hundred and si.fnears have been delpi,, Z 
a grater tneasnre of individd liberty and a 1.^^^^^ 

Poverty. ,n,u5t,ce and .Bering in other lands my lead their peoples 
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secu ty.. But Jere Mr United States, where ^he. asses of the people 
arc4ree rnM and women, enjoying greater economic security and m re 

M^^^^^ shouk! lend attentive ears to the apos es of, new 
^monjr^rdt^^ 

.■K/'7 A^"^ HA ever e;pandin|! authority to regulate ou^ daily 

mPlyf^ '"r^^ ^^'"^ "'""""^ '0 'Withhold such 

!j^?*?f ' - our pt|Voflicials. Let us retain our powers of self- ' 
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;!!#j)fiovernmcnT A-which d(ey 6^rmn free. 
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Chtcj jmlki, Siiprq0niiit ifj Mrd,i 

• ':^^y ■ . < 

= ■ I am here-today to •discuss widi ■yoii,i^,. program that has^Jjetn; initiated 
111 Nebraska as one of the public service activities of the American Legion 
and the American legion Auxiliary. . / 

I take it that you are all acquainted with die Boys' and Girls' Slate 
programs, of the Ugion and Auxiliary. These. have proved their worth in 
a large majority of the states of '.the nation, They are established activities . 
in the process of acquainting the future aduii citizens with the functioning 
of the governi|nt of his state, its purpose,and its ideals, ^ 

following the pattern of Boys'' State and Girls' State, we have initiated 
• in Nebraska this year what we have^jwmed Boys' and Girls' County Gov- 
ernment. The one program is complementary to the other. We fpund in 
Boys and Girls' S.tate that the emphasis in the minds of -the youngsters 
was placed upon state governinent, state olTiccs, and state affairs. That was 
a natural result, but one which minimized the importance of county and 
local government. We also discovered that but a very few of the youth 
/attending the state meetings were able to give any practical understanding 
of the government that existed at home. ' ' 

We undertook then to dev^op a system of clinics in county govern- 
ment where all the emphasis would be on diat one function without de- 
emphasizing the state or nadoni|l)g(|vernment importance. Jn this planning 
. we had the 'cooperation of tllj||^ Tcucl^rs Associatfen,. the Department 
of Public instruction, rept€sei«P of alLparochjal, schools,' the press,, and 
many others, ' 'V ' z;^' ^ , ' 

. We selected six counties of , varying popiilations'andsclM ci^ditions,'/ 
We went into ih(),se counties, and asked, and in every instantj^e secur^ the 
cooperation of the county officials, the schools,' public and privtfe^ ani ' ^" 
public service organizations, A cpunty chairman was selected. Our general' 
plan was to have each school elect a set of courtty officers. The gfudents' in 
the eleventh ^grade were made eligible as candidates, the theorj-'fieing that ■ 
they were more mature than those in the lower grades, and yet would be - 
in school ano^jfr. year so' as to give continuity to the program. That is 
jhe group from which boy and girl "Staters" are selected in Nebraska.' All 
■ 'students in the high school were held to be qiialilied electors, 
, Local lawyers then, went into each, of .the schools and explained the ' 
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piifpdsci; ainl 'fiiiKtioiis of cdiiniy /-oviTiiincnt and rlie opcmmin of the 
i'lcciioti pnxcss, ancl ii,«isicJ in holdiiijr the elections, Spirited elcttion con- 
tests were held iii ever)' instmicc for every ollicc. During il)c i^eriod of 
clcciiitn!; in ilic sclidoLi, rlio Cdiimy c!i;iiriiian was in aiiitaci with the c|iinty 
ollicials, aiid bridiii^; iheiii in the pan each was lo take in the progrjiiii. 
The county officers ktitnic thc'faculty. each ro teach the subject of his 
office. In addition, to that staff, local citizens were asked and' prepared ad- 
dresses to the youngsters on the general subject of the government at home. 
The program lias been' built around local people and local organizations, 
Therein h'es its strength. 

Some one or more public service groups agreed to furnish a lunch for 
those attending the Boys' and Gii^s' Coiiiity. 

The schedule for the holding of the "Counties" was so afcged that 
tho.sc of us who were promoting it could attend all six of the meetings, 

By ten o'clock on the day oppointed, the court house was fidl ami 
running ovet with "otlicials" 'and teachers. The general program followed 
was to Iwve an assembly during the morning session, introductions of 
each school and each official were made. The day's activities werq out- 
lined. Two or more speakers, selecd from the commijnity, -discussed the 
purposes, plans, and fimctioning;||*.ii ctnmty government. Some of these 
addresses took the form of queitK^s'Trnd answers so as to clarify the sub- 
jects discussed. Each noon at each meeting, the entire group of student 



officers, adidt officers, staff, and citizif 
limches additional addresses were ''i^ifcBj^ 
becoming pretty well acquainted, /*-s7 ' 

In the afternoon the group w^j.; 
into the office to which he had ijecij:; 
officiaLon the program that lie' 
dcrtOQkiiucquaint.each student 



'"'lunch. At somf of the # 
1^ (he entire group was 





Eacli^idcnt oflicer mi 
.jherp worked , with that 
Each oflicer un- 
^ficul^^|5t!?;;'jlie students 



^Wik tasks in the oTlices; they were betrini'.tlie desks 
^officers wholiad field duties^took^i^jtufas , 
^al trials, m mock, some real, wefs'ifti^li 
^ Sfi^ .of the jury system^ were demonstrated, 
'^f ^Ijifoii^^ to review the important functions 
^||a| closedfwith another assembly, and a written 
report by each student on his experiences, irtipressions and recommenda- 
tions. WitluHit exception the students and theljipunty' officials. involved 
labeled the experiment a success. 

The whole prggftit)^^!^ upon the propositiorf' that g6od 

government begin!ii^t^'h|^^ for there the reservoir of political power rests 
in America. It is ^^jp»^<o assist the schools in a program of training 



for adult citizenship ml to emphasize the fact that 'the strength a'lid 
stability of the state rests upon tlie strength and stability of the local 
units of government. 

The elections lidil in (he sdiooLs bring to each student a pranbl 
ujiderstandlng of the democratic process of selecting public servants, and 
to those who were candidates a practical demonstration of the means of 
offering services to the public. To those elected to offices it gives the 
opportunity of participating in practical clinics in matters of government. 
They not only see how the machinery runs but they become a part of it. 
They receive fip-hand knowledge of the powqrs, duties, and importance 
of county ofTice. They begin to understand the dignity of public service 
in a county office. They find out how county government directly touches 
ilieir lives and -those of their family and community; They have tlic op- 
porninity to develop leadership in civic matters. They begin the building 
of an acquaintance with others in thc.county under auspicious circimistantes. 

For the schools it offers the basis of a county activij^ where the students 
meet/' not in competition, but in cooperation in preparation for the duties 
of citizenship. 

But that is not all. It has already been demonstrated that diese clinics 
in county government hm caused parenls to become interested in and 
acquainted, with their local government and officials. Boys and girls have 
been teaching fatliers and mothers! ■ 

County^ officials have benefited 'not only as a result of a better under- 
standing by tffc^public of the importance of their work and their offjfe, 
biifetiaye m'.faft learned also from this program- and tiA contacts and 
suggestions tliat have Come' to them from thc'yoiith of their county. 

Teachers of civil government have benefited, for they, too, have watched 
and supervised elections, visited the- court house, been behind the counters 
at ik desks anc( in.^he courts. They have seen the government;' about 
wliicb they have been teaching and know better whereof they speak. • 
-\ '^arly jn jhis program weifMnd that there was no textbook in our 
schools that adequately covered the'subject of county government. -We are 
undertaking to;have such a text \iTitten from the practical standpoint to 
be used in the schools, generally andSjg connection with this program 
We found also that, iiside from the books copying the statutes, there was 
^ n() rtianual for- county ofllcers. We arc undertaking to Jiave one written 
for'each office^to he used as the basis for the county lji|icials' participation 
ill this program. ,| ' ■ 

We^believe that we are developing in Nebraska another program to 
aid in the building pf a better citizenship for tomorrow. Our coAntrj^' 
tomorrow will be what those in oiir*schooIs today make it. We shoiilfl 
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furnish them good tools and knowledge" of their me and an incentive to 
use them properly, This program h desi^jned to aid in that atcomphshment 
We have made mistakes and have had blank spots in the program, 
That was to be , expected,. arc contacting e^ery participating sfdent, 
teacher, official, and citizen. They, with pol American frankness are • 
pomtinfi out the mistakes, ri)e weaknesses, anc d,e need for additi<,ns to 
.the propm followed this first year. The encouiaging :hin« is that without 
exception they urge iis to go ahead, and in some cases have- said we could 
not stop the program if we would, i^-^,,„ 
Our problem rtow is not to persuade' other countiesi'follow the pro- 
, gram, but rather to hold them back until we can fully develop the organi- 
Mtion upon which a s(atewi(le, every-County ,progfamUnn L based We 
now vision the time about three years hencp.whcn we will Le the staff, 
the trained personnel, and the tradition behind this movement .so that ' 
we can coifduct these clinics in':eveiy,county every year. When that time 
comes ,t will mean that ^.^t^i every high school in Nebraska 
will have had three years' experience in the election process, and three 
years of study of the practical funcBoning of local government. There will 
be literally thousands of our young citizens who will have been on the 
inside ;of their court house and know why it is there artdtits importance 
^n the maintenance of our system of government foe free men. For them 
pubffl service in county office will he an exalted service. Literally tens of A 
thousands of fathers and mothers will likewise understand and come so I 
to view (heir local government, ~ 

I have served in county ofiice, national ofiice, 'and now in state oikc, 
I have had something to do with numerous public service activities It is 
my considered judgmpnt that I have never been connected with any ac- 
tivtty that has the potential for g(X)dllht exists in this movement which 
I haye herebrieHy described, 

We in Nebraska believ^ in' this system of government that is ours; wc 
desire -to strengthen it wjiere its power lies-at home. We shall be happy 
to tell any of you more about it. to aid you in adapting it to the conditions ■ 
of y«ur .state, and to have your.aid in improving it, not only in Nebraska, 
but in this Americsr which-is and must remain ours. ' ^ 

_ fe nmt km tki progress molm chm^e,,md ikt chmge ] 
ts jniiumlj tmomfortdle heme it.jo^s m out of our m, ' 
Change u not u^euti^ilj dmtion or "stHicbkg out oj sLe"; 
sometmes m all itjM^mment or progms. • ) 

—Third Thumbnail .Report 
' • . ^ , I Third Na'tional Conference on Citizenship 



EXCERPTS FROM . 
AMEH(CA'S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR, 
, MAY 18, 1948 

How Should Democracy Deal with Groups Which Aiin to 
Destroy Democracy? ' 

♦ 

MODliRATOR DEiNNY: pood evening, neighbors,, Attorney General Clark, 
and rliennbers of the NEA. The seat of our cjemocratic government is a 
most appropriate place to discuss tonight's subject. We've seen two types 
of totalitarianism at work in the \v(i|ld 'in our time. Both types, fascism and 
communfism, drove to power by the use of the basic freedoms of democracy 
in ocJif to destroy democracy. . , , 

To protecKhe essentials of democracy, should we then allow those* who 
destroy i( the same rights and privileges as those who would preserve it? 

Should we all(5w those individuals and groups who have voluntarily 
plei^gcd their allegiance to a party whose first loyalty is to foreign despotism 
the free use of freedoms they seek to destroy? 
' Joniglit, wcVe seeking the counsel of a distinguished United States 
Senator who is afso a leading candidattfor the Republican nomination for 
President; a member of (he CongflKiomil Committee on un-American 
Activities; a former Assistant Attorney^'beneralv'.and af eminent American 
jli'malisr on the question, "How Should Democ|/icy Deal With')proups 
Which Aim to DestroyDemaracy?" ^; ^ 

Were to hear first froqi (he former Assis'tan{*1\t(0fney General; a Demo- 
crat /and a New 'Deafc^i now a practising attorney heT^ iii Washington, who 
tonight finds hicnself in agreement with a certain candidate for the Republi- ' 
can nomination for President, Judge Thurnian Arnold, judge Arnold 

JUDGE ARNOLD: I am aware that'Communists are reaching into this coun- 
try, trying to use our fieedom of Speecl^n order* to dkroy our freedom?; . 
trying to Subvert our Constitutional guarantees for totalitarian ends. They* 
think this willjlpicceollecause. they believe freedom of speech is un^rkable. 

Men like Mr. Stassen'^'and Mr. Nixon, sincere 'and consciejitious though 
they may t)e, have, u^fflrijinately for all of us^ tlie sameiack'of faith in the 
strength of our democratic institutions that Rwssia has. They do nof want to ■ 
trust the American people to reject commnnisni thru "the process of '(fee 
election in which Ideas subversive to our own systeiti may be advocated iiiid' 
voted down. . 

Such men are unwittingly wall^in^ arm in arm wj^ the Commitnists, 
They have' become fellow travelers without^ kr^owjng if. They are under- ' 
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mining the cmUm of ilie American people i„ the dfoctivcness of free 
spccdi .in.] free association as n bulwark of (Icoiocracy, and that precisely Is 
what liissia is trying to do, 

Tliorc have been tiinw in the past, lib today, when we wavered in oi.r 
coilidince and faitli in .democracy, when we prosecoied di,«nting groups 
witii ideas which were contrary to our way of life. 

Our Puritan .ili^-archy saw in the Quakers a threat againsr their church 
government, Tliey ,passed savage legish A drive Quakers from New 
Enginnd, Ihe result ^s to strengthen the Quakers and to write a chapter in 
our history of which today we arc ashamed. * 

After the-Revolution. the Federalist Part, pa.ed the infamous Alien 
and Wition law aimed a. .suppressing agents of the French Government 
who were the Communists of that mi Instead of strengthening d,e Fedenl- 
i« Party, those laws helped to destroy it, 

. In the sixteenth century, Spain Id a great empire spreading over the 
old world and <he new, Elizabeth of England was^ a heretic. That .0 the 
Spaniards u.eant what communism today means to us, Eli2abeth was conduct- 
H a cold war against Philip, usin^^ like Stalin today, every device of 
. dwry and deception. She secretly commi,.ioned privateers like Dnike 
r Hawkins to prey on Spanish commerce, while publicly denying it, 
, Phihp of Spain thought he had the answer, Jle believed that he could 
strengthen S|^.nJ,y destroying heresy and so every fimc Elizabeths priva- 
teers sanVa S^kish'ship or raided a Spanish town, heretics were burned 
This solved no problems for Spain. Instead, it bled Spain viiite - - ■ 
.... Today, we are atracking our scientists, we are cMmg a paralyzing 
atmasphete of and fear over this country. If we meet^those who join a 
party to pioraote communism in democratic debate at the polls, we will not 

only beat them, we will reduce them to a crackpot rats,' \ ' 
,^ ... / ]p ■ 
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gainst foreign agents 
isufficient. He implied 



Governor Dewey said that so far as protection u 
..f danger Kf violence is^cerned, our, p,m laws arelin.cent. He implied 
; Vjwt I you take the unconstitutional part out of ^e' kit Bill, there will 
•be nothing lefftphich adds anything to what ^ve already have, 

I : l.«nly regrct^that he did not poinfau that the Mundt Bill is a , symptom ' 
,^of panic. that. # 

atioprcssion of lack of confidence in^. American democracy.. 

™f ^^^'^ Wp are h« welcome back to Tow. Meeting - 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio, I is.lso a candidate for the Repu^^ 
■ N .nortiination^r President, the Arable Robert 'A, Taft Senator 



if ■ 
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ihriioui the I'liitcd States i(Hlay,iiecause ihe American people don't know 
whether or not wc face a Tliin! Worlil Wa^ against communism. , , , 

The threat of communi.st progress here is less perhaps than it was a 
year ago,- because ilic [nipular feeling against Russian aggression is much 
stronger, but it is still here. The only reasonable conclusion from die facts 
. is that the communist movciiicnt here and elsewhere is directed from Russia, 
Therefore, it is not only an attack aimd at the destruction of American 
principles of government hut aimed at the freedom of the American people. 

The only question wc have to meet is die, best method of acting to check 
that attack, 1 fully agree that we miisij not violate thei^lonstitution. We do' 
not want to abandon the principles of libettyi found in the Bill of Rights lest 
we ourjelves destroy, here at huini?f>;|l^cry freetlom we are trying to ^tl)- 
tect, ■ 

I do not think we can make it illegal to beln Communist or to think 
communism or to talk communism if it does not go to the extent of advo- 
cating the seizure of the government by violence. 

Therefore, we cannot outlaw communi<m but certainly there are steps 
we can take, We can see that the government itself doti not employ Com- 
munists, We have passed laws to that effect. 

We can refuse privileges to labor unions who elect communist officers- 
as we have done in the Taft-Hartley Act, Mr, Denham of the National " 



Reding kjt to rilht: Kklwi Milklt^ f^ixon, Reprmtitlm jrom Cdifcmid; 
' Geoqe V. Dmit ]r, ■mdcrator, /Imm) T own Mestifi^ oj^ik Air; Ui^c 
Tlmnm Amll jormer jinlicc, Grain Conn of Ajipeah, dim oj Colmki: 
Mph Evierm McGill,mlitor, Atlantic Constitution; W^fU^'E: Gni%. 
^ Executive Secrmj^ ^inlioni Ekmm Ammtion: Roht A, T/tfl, Umior 
jrofn0o; Earle T. Hawkins. prmknt:lme Imkn Collqe, 7otm)h i^Urjlmi 
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bbor Rdaiidns lhm\ <ap this hus proved to be one of the most elfettive 
:mti.Rc(l weapons iti existcnte. The itifiltnitioii into labor unions is one of 
the fiiMest and most effective weapons used by coinniiinism, notably in 
Gfthoslovakia. 
.■■> . .' 'l- 

fn ilie third place, we can brinf; Coininiinists out inio the open so ihat 

the people are advised whether ihey arc Coniiniiiiists or not, One of the 
effective weapons of 'advancing commnnism is the concealment of the 
commuftisc connections. 

' The un-American Activities Committee has done real service in ktln|^ 
the people know of Communists in influential positions ,so that we can 
form a more ititelligcnt jiidgmetjt of their writmgs and speeches. The 
Mundr-Nixon Bill pti.ocs the same principle of bringing^ Communistfto 
the open, by rfcuiirini; communist organizations to register' so that propa- ■ 
P<]a cannot be carried on without the people being advi,sed of its source, 
I have not studied all the details of the Mundt Dill, I have some criticism 
of ilie definuton of communist political organiz;«it,ns and communist-front ^ 
"rgan.at.ons, The definition tnay amount to such a badge of disloyalty as 
to dr.. all Communists un'dergrottnj and defeat the purpose' of the bill 
B"t I do, fee! that communist connection with a foreign government has 
such a stfong presumpt.on to supp,,}rt it today ,hat registration under some 
Wion should certainly be required,- 

In the last analysij, however, our success against communistri V the ' 
world an^ our.sticcess agaitist communism at home depend upon the edu- 
cation of the peoples of the world in the.principles of free government, 

^We- must make as strong a crusade for those principles thruout the 
^orkl as the Communists are making for communism." 

Wehive a bener cause, We did if after 1776. The principles of liber^^ 
spread .t rnoutthe.worlduritil -.hey dominated the thinking of a large 
seccoi, of the world thruout the nineteenth century. We must stop apolooi.- 
tng for our form of government, We must constantly ,seek to improve the 
condttton of our people, but we must point out that already our system has 
succeeded ,„ bringing ^b<,ut that improvement where totalitarianism has 
.ilways failed. ... , • • 

. We%st renew our faith in libettyland equality and justice under law 
f we can bring tijis battle out into the o^,pn the basis of history and 
icgit, our faith must, and will, prevail. ' 

, mmf^m m^^ Otir next speaker is not only a distinguished repre- 
sentative of the toh but-is a world citizen who has Represented' his /oun- 
try on many mternllBqnal coinmissions and surveys. He is the editor of 'the 
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AlUrn (miitiit'm, an^ljonc of ihe most highly respected men in his pro- 
fession of journalism. Mr, Ralph McCmII. Mr, Mttiill, 

MR. MCr.11.1.: Ladies and gentlemen, it is pleasing to me, a Southern 
DeiiKKrat who isn't going to bolt his party (laughter and applause) to be 
in agreement with Senator Taft, in opposition to legislative attempts lo 
outlaw Communists, Fascists, or other subversive groups. 

Democracy hasn't any reason lo be afriiid of its processes if it keeps them 
vital. We can best outlaw the Communist ftrty by fully participating in our 
own.govcrnmcnt, The only new legislation I'd like to see is a law requiring 
every person to vote. 

The bill proposed by the House Committee, quite sincerely and patrioti- 
cally I know, seems to me an clfopt to get at communism. through the .side 
door. It does not ban the party per se, but proposes severe penalties for any 
person or group seeking to establish a totalitarian dictatorship. 

That is a moot proposal, The Communists never establish a totalitarian 
dictatorship until they control the government. As Eastern liurope plainly 
demonstrates tixlay, it Is then too late for a law to operate. 

The lie and the change of coats ate communist techniques. They op- ^ 
erate under many names and they ride many coat tails. The latest illustration 
is in the Wallace Third Party Campaign, 

Law, for example, could not deal with the transparent communist use 
of the Wallace campaign as illustrated by the recent open letter exchange 
between Prime Minister Stalin and Mr, Wallace, It was obvious long ago 
that spne io the Wallace^jrd of strategy has'access to information from 
Sovietlources in this country. 

] Having used the Wallace campaign as ^a propaganda vehicle to present 
the Soviet Union as the only natioif4eally seeking world peace, I think we 
may now expect the Communist Party to disavow Mr, Wallace, and ihercby 
seek to get him more votes. f 

Our Federal Constitution and laws already existing prohibit certaiA . 
activities of our citizens, such as treason consjiiracy, oaths of allegiance to 
foreign powers, and so on. It may be desirable *)3;.}jmpllfy these, but I doubt 
the, necessity^ of it.'The best weapon i$ tp bring' the Communists and their't 
activities into the open, ' ■ " 

The danger in outlawing legislation isthat it always develops cracks ' 
in its own fence, and as more- laws are added to plug them up, we soon 
deprive ourselves of our own rights in seeking to control a minority. 

ynde%' our Constitution, the' citizen has the riglit to jdvoyite rad'id * 
>s()cial changes w changes of gov^rnilient, • . . 

Perjury and the lie are communist weapons-Ive already said sdjefore, ' 
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Therefore, the .loyalty oath and the pledjje of ;illci>l.ince, it seems to me, 
would be made, a mockery by this communist tediniqiie, 

History is a ^ood wacher. Let us call the roll of fommimist despots who 
■liead the communist satellite states of liastern Eiirbpt. We will find that 
every one of (liem at one time or anoilier was in jail, when ilie Comniiinist 
Patty was outlawed in their countries as ilic dieiLexisting governmcnis 
sought to protect against communism with jail sentences, 
^ Josip Droz, now Tito of Jugoslavia, was jailed by King Alexander's anti- 
Communist laws from 1928 until ij&r before the Spanish Civil War h^in 

, Dimitrov of Bulgaria, now head of that "state, was in jail for 10 years, 
Ana Pauker is die leading Communist authority in Rumania, She has 
been in and out of jail since 1918. There are many others, 

_ Our best defense is to set our- own house in order. We cannot protect 
ourselves by becoming hysterical and becoming afraid of our own institutions, 
and our own resources, and our own faith in our own democracy. 

MODERATOK DENNY: Mr. Nixon-also a Quiiker, Mr, Arnold~is a 
Congressman from California, and a member of the Congressional Committee' 
on un-American Activities, and is co-author of the so-called Mundt-Nixon 
Bill, Congressman Nixon. ... 

C0NGRE,ssMAN NIXON: The Mundt Nixon bill presently before the 
House is the legislative approach to the. communist problecn in tlie United 
States, it has been carefully drafted so"as not to. violate constitutional free^ 
. Joms, but at the same time to be effective against the threat with which 
we ate faced. , 

Tlie bill carefully separates the subversive from those wlio with honest 
• interiiions disagree with the status quo on any issue in the United States, 

In the-Tegislative. approach to the' problem, which has been posed in 
toniglu's question, we started 'front the, premise- diat it is necessary to 
strike a talancc between liberty to oppose our governmsnl and license to 
subvert tiur freedoms to the domination of.a foreign cni^spiracy, 

This legislative approach is not aimed-and this 'is important^at com- 
muni.sm as an ideology, and f agree whole-heartedly with Mr. Arpnid and 
Mr, McGill on that point, but at [k subversive activities of Communists 
in die United States at which legislation can and should be directed. 

The bill is ainicJ ar acconipllshing two major objectives. > 

1. It .strikes at the unquestionably subversive activities of communist 
nctivitv in t.he Uflited St.ites .by making it a crime for any person to 
mmy, in any manner, to establish in the United States a totalitarian dic- 
tatcrsh'p under the domination of a foreign power. Both elements are nec- 
essary. This provision is based on the principle thit, no' person should have 
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- the right to abuse consiiiiuional freedoms by working for the establishment 
of a fdteign-dominated dictatorship in the United States whicli would 
destroy the freedom of all but those in power. 
, ■ 2. The bill is aimed, as Senator Tift has explained, at exposing the ' 

foreign tloinination and characicr of ihc communist movement in the United 
; ' ■ Statcf by teqiuring ik ComnuiniSt Party and organizations conirolled by 
it to.register with the Attorney Cicncral. 

A carefully worked out procedlire for adihinistrative hearings and court 
^reviews-incidentally. a great improvement over the present ex pane pro- 
ceedings being foirmved by the Attorney General-is set up in ihe bill 'so ' 
, as to protect innocent people and organizations from being affected by the 
registtation requirement';,* 

This provision, in clfeci, will let the American people knojv who the 
members of the Communist Party arc, what organizations are dominated and 
controlled by them. Secrecy and fraud* arc essential to' the success of the/ 
communisr movement. Once ihe foreign-dominated character of the move/ 
. ment js exposed, I am confident tliat the Americ^an people will over-whclm- 

ingly reject it. 

, • From a study of the bill's major provisions, it will be Seen that it docs 

not attempt to outlaw communism as a theory, -Ideas must be combated with 
I ideas and not with legislation, but we have, on the contrary, sought to sttike 

I a body blow at the American cadre of the foreign -directed communist a)ii- 

spiracy. We believe that if its subversive activities are prosecuted, its false 
' , ffunts exposed, and its foreign assistance and direction cut-away, the move- 
I ment in the United States, standing alone for what it is, will be^overwhelm- 

I ■ * ingly defeated in the open market place of political ideas, ; 
t Far from injuring true liberal and progressive movements, the enact- ^ ' 

: ment and enforceiiient of this bill will be an outstanding contribution to 

I . ' such causes in the United States, Every liberal cause which the Commimists 
i touch is irreparably damaged by them, and if Communists /e spotlighted 

j ■ for the foreign agents that they are. truly liberal and progressive grt)(ipwvill 
j ' . be able successfully to rcsisr communist efforts to subvert humanitarian 
! causes to their own ends, . ■ 

' 1 do not contend that legislation alone is enough to meet die threat of 

communism to democracy. The bill now before Congress is not the complete 
answer to the communist problem in the Uni:ed,Statcs. Education without 
questio'ti is a powerful weapon at our disposal in diis light. , , . 

AlIDIliNCE QUESTION PERIOD ^ 

; MR, DENNY: We're going to begin our question period tonight with a 
, . statement and a quesdon from a young man from Hawarden, iowa, a junior 
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;it Hiiwarden Hij-h School, He is the winner of a'fariim contest conducted 
bv Sum WN/\X at Sioux City, Iowa, Richard Ball, aged 17, is a football 
Ictterman, interested in athletics and politics, He has a comment and a (|iic^- 
tion for Congressman Nixon. Mr. Hall, 

MR, ftALi: ... I believe the most effective way to-'defeat poups which 
aim to destroy democracy is by educating and informing the American public 
—young anil old. 

■ liducation shonid have as 'its objective the reawakening of our civic 
responsibilities. Wc, as a people, have become too complacent, too engrossed 
in our own personal affairs. Perhaps if each generation had to rewin the 
precious liberty we now enjoy, we might better appreciate our American 
heritage. This will not be necessary if we only fulfill our obligation as 
citizens. 

My generation sliould be informed in the classrooms of our schools about 
subversive groups. Let asjearn the need for greater civic responsibilities, 
such as voting, accepting jury positions, and holding public office, all of 
whidh are fundamental in the caufc of dcniiKracy. ■ 
^ I would suggest wc institute a course in schools in philosophies of gov- 
ernment; romparc the foreign systems with our democracy; point out that 
under communist and fa.scist systems inalienable human rights and freedoms 
are surrendered and a lower standard of living does prevail. 

I believe such an educational program would clear up much of the con- 
fused thinking that exists today. One htindxed and forty million kjmnd 
Americans can be the greatest force for freedom the world has ever known. 

I would direct this question to Representative "Nixon: How can we 
best instruct the youth of this country to judge and differentiate between 
comparative fomis of government so that they may know and understand 
that democracy is die best system?, ... 

CONGRESSMAN NlXOl: I want to say first of all that that was a magnificent 
statement and if that is an indication of the kind of young leadership that 
we're go-ng to have in the future, I'm all for it, In fact, the statement was 
so good that I think that our educational system is standing up pretty well 
when you See what it produces. 

Now, Mr, Dick Ball has asked me what kind of education we can 
have in order td point out to the youth of America the differences between 
these various systertis. That's a .question which an educator can answer 
better probably than a Congressman, 1 can assure you, 

•But I would say briefly this: I diink it is es.sential that the truth be told, 
the truth about fascism, the truth abut communism, the truth about 
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democracy, I'm ainliilciii that if the truth is told that die forces of democracy 
will win die battle, . , , 

,. 1 think that all should be lold, I do not think that any of the truth .should 
he suppressed and that is the rcasoij^iat our bill does not aim at the teacljing 
of a theory or teacliiiig, about a theory. We want the facts to come ojit and 
for the Ifghi of day to sbine upon tlic\i. 

f.ADV: I'm an mpim and aiiornc') and a former member of the New 
Jers'cy legislature, Sciiatof Taft, I wish to # you' this, Do you feel that the 
present proceedings^ o'f the House un-American Activities Committee are 
being condtictcd in a democratic manner? 

SENATOII TAft: ^es. 1 tliink-1 tried to say it in my specch-l diink 
■ ojic (if the things that' it is proper to do under present circumstances is to 
show the American people who are Communists and who are not, who have 
communist connections ahil who do not have tho,se connections. That's one 
reason why 1 think communist organizations, tlio,se having .some conneciion 
with communism, all' of such organizations should be required to register, 

MAN: Mr, McGill you say you want to bring Commiuiists into the open. 
Do you approve of the refusal of the ten Hollywood writers anJ directors to 
disclose whether or not they were members of the Communist Party? 

MR. MCGII,!,: 1 think that they had a right to refuse 'to do so until 
their legal status was qualilied and dcfmed. Yes, sir . , . 

man: a question for Mr. Arnold. You call the judicial process "trial 
by combat," Why li;is this judicial process failed to combat active treason 
and spying by the Communists? 

MR, ARNOLD: I don't think it has failed to combat active treason and 
.spying by the Communists, I think that some of the questions at this meet- 
ing are dictated by sheer panic, 1 don't think there's going to te a com- 
munist vote you can put in your eye, i don't think tliere's any communist 
■power. I think a lot of the 'people who are going to vote for Wallace are 
going to vote as a protest against the two other parties, and deny they ever 
•voted for him, 

IllSCllSSp .SLlMMARIiiS BV SFFAKliR.S 

jUDGl; ARNOLD: Mr, Moilerator, it's high time that m^n 'ty Congress 
stopped trying to make Americans afraid of their own institutions and • 
suspicious of each other. Let's fight Russia with alTirmative measures, not 
with panic. Let's show the Russitins that frecd/m of speech is a source of 
strength, not of weakness, 

SEN^ATOR TATT: The best weapon against comnninisril is the aggressive. 
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iiflirniiitive sprciKlini; of the principles iif free .ijovcrimient iluouj^hom the 
worjcl, Ncv'crthdcss coniiiiiinisin is ;i ^m: rcvDliitioirary movemem, a 
criisaJc, It is sofnctliiii|; wliidi ut, finder oiir'liberiy. mm initLiw, blit I 
(lothiiil! ntliercvcr ii iindcriakos itny inipn^funt lutivities, we slioiikl prohibit 
those activities to prevent the woniplishmeiu of ihdr purposes. I tliink; 
furtiicrmore. wc shoiiki reveal to the American people the existence df cot^' 
munism, wlio'is a (!(iinimiiiist and who is tiot, ' \ 

MR. MC(il[,l.; All of us are joined in opposition to coniiminism and .all 
of us wish in brini! Conmninists out into the open and let the people know 
them. I happen to think that die law, as proposed, w.iiild mecrwith the same 
fate as the Prohibition l.uv and for the same reason. I a^ree thoroly with 
Senator Taft. Let us to work 'and put our own house; In order, Build 
houses, pass his huiising bill, and the public health bill, and let's put our own 
houi'e in order, ■ 

' CONGRtSSMAN NIXON: i thorolv agree widi what the previous speakers 
luve^said.in regard .to making democracy better as one of the mosfelfcc- ' 
tive weipons against communism. The reason that I feei'my, very strongly 
and-sincdrely that intelligent legislation will meet the cinnumist evil, to 
•expose the Communists for whar they are, and to keep them from accomplish, 
ing their ends in the United States is because I feel so stroffgly that meetings 
just like this where able people, particularly the three other speakers, can 
^et up and clash with their views, can continue to be held in America. 
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Navy Mothers Clubs of 

America, Inc. 



N/\vv MoiiiiRS (-Mill, No. W • 

NhW |IRSF\ FlK'f AliON 

Association 
Nlav |fi(sf:v Covlrnoh's 

COMMiriFH (IN Voiilll 
NliW jl'RSIiV, STAII! OF 
NFW MLXICO lilirCATKlN 

ASSOLIAIION 

Nlw York; Statf Ciii/iNs' 

(iHllvJClL 

Nhw York Statf Ijx'cation 

Dffar'imfnt 
Nfw Vork (Inivfrsfiv ' 
NlJSWFHK Ma(;a/ini! • 
NorwCarouna Fdication 

ass()(,iati()n 
N0R111 Carolina, Staif: of' 
Nojcni Carolina' Univi rsitv 
Northern Baptist Convention 
Ocean View School, Norfolk, 

Vjrginia 
Oi Ficii ()F Alifn PROFEinV 
Offichof ):i)UC/Vii()N, federal* 

SFcuRri'v A(;eni;y 
Office of Indian Affairs, 

united states department of 

intfrior 

Offichof Vocational Klhaihli- 
tation, ffdiiral securiiy 

. AGENCY 

OwENSRORo (Kentucky) Public 

Schools 
Parents Magazine 
Pennsylvania, State of 
Pennsylvania Department of 

Public Instruction 
Pennsylvania State Eiu'cation 

Association 
Pennsylvania, University of 
PirrsnuRcii, University oi' 
Planned Parenthood League 
Presbyterian Church in the 

US.A. 

Protestant Episcopal Ciiur/ti 
Public Affairs Co^^^^^TEE, Inc 
Public Health ^imx I'Ede'ral 

security agency 
Quota Club, Internatio;jal 
Radio Corporation ^of America 
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■ RiiWiiR VbTfiRAN* Association LfNiTi o Statk Oi ympic 

^mm (Viit(;iNiA);(aTY()i' ■ UNiriiD-SrA iis Savings Hond 

Roanoke ( Virginia j^^'n;. division, uNniii) staits 

. EiiJjaiiON. Association ; piiPAHTMi-NT (w= tiii.' tiii^asiirv 

, R'URA!. Y0UTH,0FTHI; .U.S.A. ViTHRANS AdMINIS'IRATION 

^ CHQi.ASTif Magazines ' VtTiiRANs oivFQiiEiGN Wars . 

^. SoqL SECURln^MiNlSIJJATlON . Vl^TOA^NS Oi' FOREIGN l!h% ' 

. Socim' FOR Applied ,, Eadies Ai'"xiiiARy 

' ^iTr''' . . ■ ^'"^ Divisionvuniced 
Sons OF Italy IN America 



SouffH Carolina Education, 
^ Association 
■'. ' South Carolina, StAfioF 
. Jouth Dakota* Education 

■ ASSOClATIOhf 

South.Da'kota, State of 



STATES QEPARTMENT Ofr'LABOR 

War Orphans Scholarships, \k 
. WASHINGTON Post ■ 
Wayne Lj?JivERS!TY ' 
WiiST Vjrg!N!A,State Coii'ege^ 
West Vircinia State Education 
AssocrXTioN 



Southern Regional Council, \ west Virginia University' 
Inc. 'I wi ,,^ 



Inc 

SYRA<:usn University 

'Theological Seminary, 
, Alexandria, Virgijjia 

'I heta Sigma Phi 

United American Veterans 
.^jp^Nif El) Nation's Lfaouoof 

"•^tAWYERS 

(jnitei) States Conferen\e of 
Mayors 



Wilmington (Delaware) 

PuDLic Schools 
WiLSQN Teachers College ■ 
Wisconsin. Education 

Association 
WOL, Station 

Women Lawyers Interna'-ional 

Association ■ 
Women's Aciion Committee 
I'OR Victory and Lasting 




United States DIipartment of pwcii 
Air Force, national military , Women's Bar Association of the 



establishment 
(Jnited^States Department of 

Army, national military 

establishment 
United States Department of 

THE Interior 

United States Department of/ 
Justice 

United States Diipartment oi' 
' Labor 

United States Department of 
Navy, national military 
establishment 



District of Columiiia\ 
Women's Conference o\ 
International ^ffairI 
Women's I^tional Homeo- 
pathic MwiCAL Fraternity 
World Repi;blic 
WRC Station 
WTOP, Station 
WWDC, Station 
Wyoming, Commission on 

Children and Volith 
Young Men's Christian 
Association 



United States Department of Yoiing Republican News 



State 

United States Employment 
Service, united states 
department of labor 



Young Women's Christian 

AssociATiotv 
Youth Builders, Inc. 
ZOnta International 



SKETCHES OF SPEAKER^ Pj^SlDlNG OFFICERS 



THURM^N W. AllNOll) 

blown f tlic "[rust, buster" Jtirin/; \\\^ 
term in'ahc iJimctK State!; Dc|i;if^nK>(if 
of Justice {19,i8'19i3i, wis bo^^ 
Wjioiniitp. Tho he came East fo^'hi^ 
education' and he.i^an his practice li'^V 
in ,Chicji?o, he returned to his ^^^f 
towti, I^ramie, to practice and \f 
ture in hiw at thcUniveisitj. Mr. 
has servqil as dean of the [;)lle/'c oi y 
of the*ynivefsity of WeSt Virginia, 
professor of law at Vale, and, from '191^ 
to ,19-11' a5.associate justice of the tJniteJ 
Sms Court of Appeals lor the V^W 
of Colnjnbia. 

William G. Carr*, assnciatc sec^etarf 
ol the National Education Associi^^iodf 
is also executive' secretary of th^ EJum, 
tional Policies Cor^mission and seci'^tar)' 
' of 'the World Orpni^ation of 
the Teaching Profession, Anion^ Df' 
Carr'.s ipternational assignments, he se%l 
as deputy, secretary of the General ^rc' 
paratory Commission of Uncsco at 
, don in 19-15; Unesco month lecturer, 
Sorbonn^, I9'i6; and advisor to' the 
United States delegaiion m ihe StCm\ 
General Conference on Unesco at ^f^^^):o 
City, 1917. Dr, Carr is author of One 
WorU In the^Ukin^ and other \Vorl(s. 

Tom C Clark, a native Texan^ 
admitted to the bar of the state of 
Texas in 1922; the Texas Supreme Court 
In 1922; the United States Sup^^f^e 
Court In 1932. In the United States Dc' 
partment of Justice since 1937, he ^cn-ed 
first as special attorney, Bureau of ^^ar 
Risk Liti,t;ation. later as special assistant 
to the attorney general assigned \o die 
Anti-Trust Division and in other P^^ts. 
From W] to 1945 he was .assistant at- 
torney mod in ch;ui;e of the Criir^'fial 
Division. In those potiitioiis and ^5 ^l- 
rorney i;eneral since 19f5, he hasbcc^nic 
known as champion, of liberal causes- 

RuTii M. Cunningham is z^^ochu^ 
professor of cihiciition and research as. 
sociare in the Koface Mann-Lincoln Iti- 
stitute of Teachers College, Cohiinbia 
University. Her areas of sj^ccializiifion 
are child development and curriculuit^- 

Born in Tokyo, japan, sl]e tuok f^er 
. Ph.D. tIe.Qtee at the University of Michi- ' 
,?an. With a backi;round in teaching ^nd 
rctailin.i,', she uas for five years execti^'H' 
secretary of the Association for j^jpet. 
vision and Curriculum Development of 

■ [|0' 



^^f. National Education Association and 

nf fMcddof!^^ Imknhip, 
S^m^ V. DliNNY, Jr., was boin in 
^'.^"^^ington, North Carolina. After |;radu. 
from the state university and teach- 
^raauic production there four years, 
'^^H a year on Broadway, was man- 
'f^^- of a lecture bureau, and in (92 ' 
, '^^e director of the pro^'ram of adult 
^'"^n at the In^^^'^ute of Arts and 
p% of Columbia University. In 19?0 
^'ent to Town Hall and fn 1937 be- 
f^l^ President of the institution. In 19.^5 
^ '^^ndeJ and t^^s continuously served 
^ ^^Vmi of "Arnerica's Town Mcet- 
V^I^Air," ^ 
. im M. ECKiii,, one of rhe 
°^^"^lcrs of the New York State Ciii- 
.^"^ Council, has served continuously on 
l"^ M and' is*no\\; serving as exrcii- 
Secretary. She is a leader in or- 
^'l^'^^itional activities in the fields of 
]"^^^ion, social Nvelf^re, and community , 
I J^ini;. One of '5 American women ' 
^^^^^^^'i ' invited to attend the first In- 
f^^ional Asscmbl}' Women in Pari.^ 
^ she served on committees with 
^'°"}^'n from 50 coi^n^ries and led dis^ 
in both formal and informal 

Sessions 

P^!^l^\[AN Gl:RSTl:NPHLD, native nf 
trained at the Hebrew Union 
^pj^e in Cincinnati, serves as minister 
} "^t! Washington Hebrew Congreca- 
Habbi Gcrstcnfeld is former chair- 
" rhe Committee on Reli^iious Life 
} J'e Nation's Ciipiti^l. For l-i years 
^.."^s conducted a ^^'^^^'y 'broadcast of 
]. ^'^iJs messa^;e5 wti'<^h has jeachcd mil- 
of people throughout the coumry. 
' ^^'^^Lard £. GiVB'^s. executive ^^^t, 
" the National Education Asjcxia' 
y ^ee 19^5 is a t^ative of Indiana. 
^^^7 192^ to' 1925 be was superin- 
J ^^'"t of public \\mi(m in Hawaii. 

position an^' superintendent 
r''K\s in San Di^'^o and Oakland, 
^^^']^^\ he held voluntary ^f. 
V^! state and national civic and pro- 
f'^'H ornaiiizatlons. In 19-16 he was 
of the United States "^iducation 
i to japan. Mr. ^'^cns is author of 
articles in educational and lay 

%aiin^^ 

J^^^'^^liNCB C GOF^^AN, S. J, clergy- ■ 
^f \ M educator, ^'^s born in New 
^% After degrees received ftom 



^1 
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CONFBENCl: PARllCIPANTS 




f'orilham University and Boston Collc.i^e 
he \vas ordained a Roman Catholic priest 
in Wo(xlsto(l(, College, ^laryland, in 
1932. In 1958 he received his Ph.D. 
from the Gregor&n University in Rome. 
Italy. Since 1912 he has served as presi- 
dent of Georgetown University. 

Frederick Drown Harris w-is 
brought up in New Jersey; received his 
higher education in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., and Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Madison, N, J.; holds the honorary 
Jegrees oflL D.-and Litt. D.j;His I'lr.st 
pastorates were in Trefitot) j|[ Long 
Branch, .R J. He came 
charge, Foundry .Mft 
Washington, D. C. iff I' 
Methodist Church, Nc^'f 
\m to 19-16, Dr.!' Hi 
chaplain of the Unifeil oiaicj ^ou.«,.. 
Dr. Harris ^^tires a wceRly.editorial'iinder 
"Spires of the Spirit" fo/'T^t' Wdin^^ 
'Ion SufidjfSlar. and fs^a member nf the 
■ National Press Club. 

Earle T. Hawkins is president of 
State Teachers College, Xowson, Mary- 
land, and vice president of the National 
Education Association. As chairman of 
tie NEA's Citizenship Committee, Dr. 
Hawkins served also as chairman of the 
conference planning committees and of 
the conferences themselves, at the First 
National Conference on Citizenship in 
Philadelphia, at the Second Naiioiial 
' Conference in Boston, and at the Third 
in Washington. Dr Hawkins, formerly 
a member of the staff of the Maryland 
State Department of Education, helped 
fo unite educational forces and secure 
f^^ny cducationaL gains in his state. 

Carl B. HyaH, former teacher and 
I'ifih-school principal, served for eight 
years as judge of the Juvenile Cou« of 
A^hevillc, N()?th Carolina. Now director 
of the Attorney General's Citizenship 
Program, he' is also chairman of the 
I'ederal Bar Askiwn's Committee on 
Gtiienship. honorary chairman of the 
_ Districr. of Columbia "1 Am American 
Day" Committee, special consiiltant to 
the NEA Citizenship Committee, and 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Third National Conference on Citi- 
. ^enshir In he was cited m\ 
awarded a certificate of appreciation by 
the secretary of the army, Kenneth Royal, 
for his contribution to r)ie ^ignificnnci 
of citizenship during the war pcrioiL 
. KATHARINK F. LCNROOT. rhief of the 
Children's Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Federal Security Agency, 
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served as chairman of the United States 
Dclegatiuii of bgtli the Fifth and Sixth 
Pan-American Child Congresses, and as 
prcsifleiit of the Eighth Pan-American 
Child Congress. A former president of 
the Nafional Conference of Social Work, 
Miss Ix'iiroor has served as executive 
secretary of the 19 iO White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy, 
adviser to United States government dele- 
gates to the IntLrnitiynal labor Org.ini- 
zation in Paris in 1945, and in many 
other national and intcrnaiional roles. 

Ralph E.\(|;rson McGill, a native of 
Tennessee, had \m first newspaper cx- 
' pcricnce on a paper of that state. In 
1^-^11, he became sports editor of the 
Coimifioii in Atlanta, Ga. in 193,y. 
he v'as made executive editor. Since 1912 
he has served ,is editor. In 193?, Mr. 
McGill was awarded the RoscnWalj ['el. 
lowship for .travel in Europf, lie has. 
also served as special advisor and con^ 
sultan: to the Department of State. / 
Watson' b. Miller, federal security 
administrator from 1945 to 1947/'has 
served as commissioner of the Imjnigra' 
tion and Natur^li^^ation Service of the 
United States Department of' justice 
since August 26, I9l7, Mr. Miller was 
active in the development of ,the A'meri- 
ciin Legion after the First World War. 
In 1922 he served as national vlcetom- 
mandcr, and in 1923 he Ijecame director 
of the legion's National Rehabilitation 
Committee. During the next 18 years he 
devoted his attention to problems of re- 
habilitation, hospitalization, and the care 
and_ welfare of disabled veterans and 
their dependents. / 

Richard M. NiXON, a World War 
II veteran, is one of the, younger mem- 
bers of the United Siates House of Rep- 
resentatives. Elected to the Eiditieth 
Congress" from the Twelfth California 
District, Nlr, Nixon has been much piib^ 
lici;:ed for his advocacy of the Mundt- 
Nlxon bill. Mr. Nixon served as lieiiten- 
an: c;)mniander in the United • States 
N;ivy(rom 19d2 to Wi(\ 

ALI'RLD C, Olivh, known as the 
*'Chap|ain of Baraan," is former national 
chaplain of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Colonel Oliver was born in New 
jersey, receivcJ his cJucation at Princc^ ' 
ion University, and served in rhe New 
jersey Conference of The Methodist 
Church. His army assignments included 
service in Hawaii and in China. Reported 
missing in action May 7. Wl at Cor-" 
rcijidor and detained by the enemy -in 



the Philippines, he was rescued from 
iCabanatiian in 1915. His honurs in- 
f elude the Purple Heart, ihe Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Purple Heart, (he Bronze 
;. Star, die II Oak Leaf Clusters to the 
f Bronze Star, anJ the Lcgioii of Merit. 
, Donald R. \\m\m\ la\vyer and 
author of i^maxnmt tuiil Umimi la- 
mmow and other works, served vari- 
ously in government administrative po- 
sitions as general counsel to the NRA, 
executive director of the National Emer- 
gcncy Council, ami chairman of the NKA 
Board, A native of Tennessee, Mr. Rich- 
■ ' 'berg first practiced in Chicago and served 
j as master in chancery, Circuit Court 

Cook County, Illinois, from 1916 to"^ 
' 1919. In his public service career before 

he retiretl to private practice in i936 
I were some years as special assistant to 

,^/\^ the attorney general of Arizona (1929- 

■/ 31) and service as special assistant to 

the atioinev i^encral of the United States 
(1936). 

, RomiRT G, SlNtNIONS, a native of 
^ ■ Nebraska, has been chief justice of his 

I . Slate Supreme Coujt since 193H. He 

' served as Uniied States Congressman from 

(ho Si,\ih Nebraska District from 1923 to 
1933. A World War 1 veteran, he is 
past ci;mmander of the American Legion, 
, Department of Nebraska. 

1 T. V. Smith, radio and platform Ice- 

i f turer, and professor of philosophy at 
1 the University ^of Illinois, is author of 

V)e dmomiH IPt/j o\ Life and a score 
of other well known books, In.l9-i-l he 
I served as' director of ediicatitm of the 

I Allied 'Control Commission in Italy and 

' in 19'15 as director of Democratization 

of Select German Prisoners of War. He 
I was a mcmWr of the United States Edu- 

cation Missions to bodi Jap^n and Ger- 
many. Anting other posts of prominence, 
' he served as a member of the Seventy* 



sixth Congress (1939-11 ), elected from' 
Illinois at large. 

Willis Smith, lawyer of Raleigh. 
North Carolina, and former speaker ol 
the North 'Carolina House of Represen- 
tatives, has held many positions of honor 
and trust in *the American Bar Associa- 
tion, including the presidency in 19'15' 
'16 and observer at the Nuremberg Trials 
in 1916. Mr. Smith was a member of 
the President's Amnesty Board in 19-17 
and is chairman of the- Board of Trustees 
of Duke University. 

John W, Studubaker, United Siates 
Commissiontf of Education. 193'i.l9iS, 
is known for his promotion of public 
forum demonstrations thruoui the United 
nates. As superintendent of schools in 
Des Moines, Iowa, a position in wiiidi 
he served from I920-I93i, he'was,con- 
ceded to have organized "the most com- 
prehensive and carefully planned prt): 
gram of public forums ever inauguratetl 
under public auspices." \ Since August 
I9'i8, he has been vicepresident and 
chairman of the editorial board of 
Lm AU/,v/z//;f.f. . ' • 

RoniiRT A. Taft, United States Sena* 
tor from ^Ohio, first child of Mr. and 
Mfs. Willi:im Howard Taft, graduated 
first in his 1910 Yale class, graduated 
first in the 1913 class of -Harvard Law 
School and passed the Ohio Bar exami- 
nation with' highest honors in the *State. 
During his university training;his father 
became the twenty-sixth President of 
the United States. 

He has served his sttite as Republican 
Floor Leader and Speaker in the Ohio 
•House of Representatives and as a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Senate, Elected to the 
United Slates Senate in 1938 and re- 
elecicd in 19^*1 he served as chairman 
of the Senate Republican Maiority Policy 
Committee in the Eightieth Co^igress. 



// /".f i))ipori{Wt thai ire hm sUon^ mt'mi Imlmlnj) ml 
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—Second Thumbnail Report 
Third National Conference on Citizenship 
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^PEO[^.E WHO HELPED ^ 
ORGANIZE THE THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE 



Ami kmo, I.hmmm.i.a, I)J 
Alijkikht, Rav, D] 
AvHRV. Enw'iNA V'/ A.. 
. DJ 

Bacon, Hauoij) H . DI 

BAKKi(^WAM)RON, . D j 

IjALUST^^ Louis J.. DJ 
Bo\X'Dcn7Sdeline K., 

NEA ^ 
BowuN. Virginia M., DJ 
Bo\x MAf^, Evelyn Dl. DJ 
BoYER, Leo \V„ NEA 
Bryan. Florunce E,, DF 
Buti.er, Charles F., DJ 
Campbi'll. Helen. NEA 
Clark. Gertrudh D.. DJ 

COHKN. JSIfJORE. DJ 

Conneran, Haltrudus, 
NEA 

Cornell. Cornelia N., 
DJ 

COVC'ELf., HCLL-N T., DJ 

Crown. Loulse^EA 
(?UTSMAvc', Evelyn, NEA 
DA Costa, Mar jorie. 
NEA 

Dalzell. Charles J., DJ 
Damhron. Vkrnon G.. 
NEA 

Davis, LuaLLH, NEA 
DroRA. Warren E.. DI 
DOLAN. Bkrnice M.. DJ 
Donahue. Ruth, DJ 

DOWNHS. EUGKNI- E., DT 
DOYLI:, TyoMAS A.i Dj' 

Diuvmi. Sally. NEA 
Ellison. LuciLR; NEA 
FPh's. Edward S.. D] 
\ Farley. Bpi.MbNT/NEA 

FARRHLL, El.IZABrTH. DJ 

i^'SH. RosK T.. DJ 
I-OHLK. Jr.. Charles C. 
D) 

GANciorr. Harold a . 
DJ 

Gass. !i>/. r.. DT 



NKA- -N;Ui..fin| Kdciratidn / 
DJ — D.-i.-nlnu-nt .>r .Insttf,.. 



GiiWKs. V('a!.ti r a.. 
NEA 

Gray. Frances L. OJ 

GkH:ni:L, Wil l [ELMINA 
F.. DJ 

Griggs, Emmhtt R., dJ 
Guy, Francis E.. NEA 
Hanrahan. James J., DJ 
Hari:, Julian M„ dj 
Hardy. Susan L, DJ 
Hartwell. Phyllis Dee, 
DJ 

Hhrshey. Charles T„ 
DJ 

Hibhard, William. DJ 
Holland. Virginia DJ^ 
FFvATr. Carl B,. DJ 
Hyson. Rita. DJ 
Jasper. Edith K,. DJ 
Ji-NNETTr, Mildred." 
NEA 

Kaplan, Dora. DI 
Karnis. Lenori: F'., DJ 
KiiNNAN. Richard B., . 
NEA 

KiNNAiRD, Virginia 

NEA 
Krysa, a. U., DJ 
Lamohe, noRofiiY, NEA 
Lani:. Margaret. NEA 

LOTMAN. BHATRICr. DJ 

Mangin, Martha Ann, 
DJ 

Mangin, Nora, DJ 
Mannk. Jacqueline. 
NEA 

Mason, Medora. NEA 
Mates. Lillian L. dj 
Matonls. Frances, DJ 
McCallum. Lois. DJ 
McCaskill, Kathryn 
Mcf:AULEY, George A 
NEA 

^^CNErLL,-MAIlY J3.. DJ 
Meadh. Jean. NEA 
A!i:ni)Hlsoiin. Ruth, DT 
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Mn.r.iK, KATniHi N P., 
DJ 

MiSKIN, ReBA, B'NAI 
B'RITH • 

MrrcHELL, Mary V„ DJ 
MoE. Warren G.. Df 
Morgan. Alice E„ DJ 
MoRjE, Ida C. DJ 
Naramore. W. W., DF 
o;Hara. Edward M.. DJ 
Peaic Rod>4ey E,. DJ 
PhnnIngton, Ruth W,, 
DJ 

Perky, Cyrus C, NEA 
Pfleiger. Russell C. 
DJ 

Prior, F, Erle, NEA 
Ramsey, Iambs C. Jr.. 

OJ ' 
Rector, Lena E, D| 
RiTANo. Frank N,.'dJ 
Rubin, Ernest, DJ' 
RunjN. Robert. DI 

SCHOMBERT. JANE. NEA 

Sebastian. Christine, 
D|* 

Shaffer, Susanne. DT 
Silvert. Blanche I„ DJ 
Simon, Thelma. NEA 
Simpson, May S.. DI 
Sloan. L^dia B,. DJ 
Smith. Frances. D| 
Smitii, Raymond t.. D| 
Smith. Thomas P.. Df ' 

STANSHURY, WlLLIA.M F.. 

DJ 

Stewart. Myrtle M., DI 
Striem', Rohert p.. DI 
Thoma,s. Eliza^heth. DI 
Watkins. Orrin G., DJ 
Willis, Lina, NEA 
Wilson. Roy K„ NEA 

WOOLLHY. DE 

GRAPFENREID. NEA ^ 

Zimmerman, ELiZAin:TH 
NEA 
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